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FOREWORD 


I  have  endeavored  in  this  small  volume  to  give  the 
biographies  of  the  Bartlett  Marshall  Duncan  and  the 
Henry  Utz  families.  Each  family  being  early  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  Platte  Purchase,  near  Old  Sparta.  A  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  early  opening  of  the 
country  for  settlement,  and  a  pen  picture  of  the  country 
and  conditions  at  the  time  each  family  settled  there. 

The  writer  had  access  to  the  family  records  of  the 
Bartlett  M.  Duncan  and  Henry  Utz  family  and  also  the 
John  H.  Utz  family,  but  to  no  others.  Where  dates  of 
birth,  marriage  and  death  are  given  as  exact,  they  are 
correct.  Where  the  exact  dates  are  unknown,  the  dates 
are  shown  to  be  approximated. 

The  information  in  regard  to  some  members  of 
the  families  is  brief  and  approximated,  for  the  reason 
no  definite  information  was  at  hand. 

The  letters  and  data  during  the  Civil  War  is  set 
out  because  it  presents  in  a  very  vivid  manner  ex¬ 
periences  and  conditions  existing  among  neighbors 
and  otherwise  friends,  that  it  is  hoped  will  never  be 
possible  again. 

Back  of  all  is  a  desire  that  this  little  booklet  will 
preserve  much  of  historical  family  interest  that  will 
otherwise  be  lost,  and  that  it  will  inspire  a  greater  pride 
in  our  ancestors  than  we  might  otherwise  have  had. 

Very  truly, 


W.  H.  Utz. 


V 


HISTORICAL  SETTING 


Missouri  was  originally  a  portion  of  that  vast 
domain  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  by  purchase  from  France. 
Missouri  as  a  portion  of  that  domain  was  organized  as 
a  state  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  proclamation 
of  President  James  Monroe  announcing  its  admission 
was  dated  August  10,  1821.  At  that  time  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  extended  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaw  river  to  the  Iowa  line,  this  boundary 
left  between  the  west  boundary  of  the  state  and  the 
Missouri  river,  north  of  where  Kansas  City  now  stands 
a  wedge  shaped  piece  of  land  then  used  as  an  Indian 
reservation.  This  wedge  of  land  was  afterwards  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Indians  and  added  to  Missouri,  thus 
making  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  river  the 
west  boundary  of  the  state  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw 
river  north  to  the  Iowa  state  line.  This  piece  of  land 
was  known  as  “The  Platte  Purchase.”  The  proclama¬ 
tion  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  announcing  this 
purchase  and  the  addition  of  the  territory  to  Missouri 
was  issued  March  28,  1837. 

After  this  date  the  U.  S.  government  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  it  well  could  proceed  to  move  the  Indians 
to  other  reservations,  had  the  territory  surveyed  and 
organized  into  counties  as  follows:  Atchison,  Noda¬ 
way,  Holt,  Andrew,  Buchanan  and  Platte,  and  then  de¬ 
clared  it  open  for  settlement.  Platte  Purchase  had  the 
reputation  and  was  generally  known  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  ever  opened  for 
settlement  by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  when  it  was 
generally  known,  that  it  was  subject  to  settlement, 
people  came  to  procure  for  themselves  a  home  from  all 
quarters  of  the  United  States. 
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Buchanan  and  Platte  Counties  drew  for  their  early 
settlers  more  largely  from  the  south  and  southeast  and 
for  that  reason  the  southern  influence  in  those  two 
counties  largely  predominated.  In  Buchanan  County 
the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  were  entered  for  settlement 
from  about  1842  to  1847. 

The  early  county  seat  of  Buchanan  County  was 
Sparta.  The  court  house  was  a  two  room  log  building 
covered  with  clapboards,  each  room  of  which  was 
possibly  about  16  or  18  feet  square.  The  town  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  general  store,  and  a  large 
dwelling  house,  that  also  served  as  a  tavern ;  there  were 
also  several  cabins  in  the  vicinity. 

This  presents  a  fairly  true  picture  of  conditions 
and  surroundings  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  Sparta 
of  Bartlett  M.  Duncan  and  his  family  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1845. 

The  county  seat  was  moved  from  Sparta  to  St. 
Joseph  Feb.  28,  1846. 
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History  of  Bartlett  Marshall  Duncan  and  Family 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
killed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  fighting  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  trying  to  put  down  an  uprising 
among  them  duriing  that  war.  Joseph  Duncan  was 
the  father  of  B.  M.  and  lived  in  Blount  County,  East 
Tennessee.  B.  M.  was  born  there  December  1,  1806. 
He  had  a  brother,  Robert,  who  came  to  Sparta,  Mo., 
some  time  prior  to  B.  M’s.  coming.  As  to  what  other 
brothers  or  sisters  B.  M.  and  Robert  had,  if  anv,  are 
unknown. 

B.  M.  Duncan  was  first  united  in  marriage  to 
Rachael  Thompson,  in  Tennessee  Sept.  27,  1827.  Of 
that  marriage  two  children  were  born,  Malissa  Duncan 
Sept.  30,  1828,  she  remained  in  Alabama  and  married 
a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Bradford;  M.  L.  Duncan 
was  born  Jan.  23,  1830,  he  came  with  his  father’s 
family  to  Sparta.  Rachael,  wife  of  B.  M.  died  Feb.  27, 
1831. 

On  Sept.  10,  1833,  B.  M.  married  Amanda  Melvina 
Lawrence.  This  marriage  also  took  place  while  they 
were  living  in  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  the  bride  was 
born  Dec.  10,  1814,  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.  Her 
father  and  one  if  not  two  of  her  brothers  died  in  the 
dismal  swamps  of  Florida  while  fighting  the  Indians. 
Their  first  child,  a  son,  Wm.  W.  Duncan,  was  born 
Jan.  23,  1835,  and  died  August  19,  1835. 

Some  time  during  1835  B.  M.  and  family  moved 
to  Cherokee  County,  Alabama.  While  living  in 
Alabama  there  were  four  other  children  born,  viz.: 
Salina,  Aug.  19,  1836;  Rachael  Ann,  Jan.  23,  1839; 
John  II.,  Dec.  14,  1840,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Jan.  24, 
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1843.  B.  M.  Duncan  built  a  cotton  gin  while  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  It  was  one  of  the  first  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  He  was  colonel  of  the  local  regiment  of  the 
state  militia;  was  comfortably  fixed  and  a  “man 
among  men.” 

B.  M.  Duncan’s  brother,  Robert,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  had  gone  to  Sparta  some  time  near  1840,  he 
was  justice  of  peace  there  and  also  one  of  the  Buchan¬ 
an  county  judges  from  1845  to  1848.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  standing  and  influence.  He  wrote 
B.  M.  and  urged  him  to  come  to  Sparta,  Mo.,  telling 
him  the  country  was  new  and  of  unbounded  resources, 
and  he  thought  the  chances  to  accumulate  property 
much  better  here  than  in  Alabama.  B.  M.  was  con¬ 
vinced,  at  least  in  his  own  mind,  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1845  prepared  to  migrate.  He  loaded  as  many 
of  his  belongings  as  he  could  in  a  covered  wagon, 
hitched  his  oxen  to  it  and  started  out.  Some  of  the 
larger  children  and  himself  had  charge  of  the  ox 
wagon,  he  also  had  a  one-horse  buggy  or  “carry-all.” 
It  had  a  top  and  two  seats.  He  loaded  some  light 
household  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  in  that.  His  wife  and 
smaller  children  rode  in  the  buggy.  They  had  a  very 
large  strong  black  horse,  they  drove  to  the  “carry-all” 
all  the  way  from  Alabama  to  Sparta;  the  horse  had  a 
very  long,  wavy  mane  and  tail — jet  black,  some  of  the 
family  called  him  “Blackie,”  but  on  account  of  his 
mane  and  tail  being  kinky  the  children  called  him 
“Curly,”  his  real  name,  however,  was  “Abe.”  There  is 
a  wonderful  bond  of  sympathy  and  affection  that 
springs  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  family  on  a  long  journey 
for  their  horse  and  rightly  so  when  they  feel,  and  are 
so  dependent  on  their  horse  for  the  success  of  their 
journey.  Old  “Blackie”  or  old  “Abe”  rendered  honest 
and  dependable  service  and  was  duly  appreciated  by 

the  whole  family. 
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The  carriage  went  ahead  but  kept  in  fairly  close 
touch  with  the  ox  wagon.  After  traveling  several  days 
the  horse  and  oxen  would  get  tired  and  lag,  they  then 
would  find  a  convenient  place  to  camp,  the  camp 
would  last  for  two  or  three  days,  give  the  stock  a  chance 
to  rest  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  family  washing  and  ironing.  This  order  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the 
whole  journey.  They  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  at 
‘'Commerce”  (about  25  miles  south  of  Gape  Girardeau) 
and  arrived  at  Sparta  in  November,  1845. 

B.  M.  lived  with  his  brother,  Robert,  that  winter 
in  a  log  cabin  about  one-half  mile  east  of  the  court 
house,  at  which  place,  Dec.  8,  1845,  Mary  Jane  (who 
afterwards  married  John  Lockwood)  was  born.  The 
next  spring  B.  M.  and  family  moved  to  what  was 
known  then  as  the  Bert  Gann  farm  about  one  mile 
northwest  of  Willow  Brook.  While  living  on  the  Gann 
place  there  were  four  more  children  born  to  them,  viz: 
Armeda  Helen,  Jan.  29,  1848;  Joseph  Robert,  Jan.  13, 
1850;  Amanda  R.,  March  19,  1852,  and  Julia  Caroline, 
March  2,  1854.  Bartlett  M.  Duncan  was  the  father  of 
twelve  children,  two  of  whom  were  born  of  first  wife 
and  ten  of  the  second. 

Some  time  during  the  Civil  War  he  traded  the  farm 
near  Willow  Brook  for  a  farm  about  three  miles  north 
of  Dearborn,  at  which  latter  place  he  lived  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  Coming  from  the  south  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  during  the  Civil  War  his  sympathies  would 
be  with  the  south.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  his 
son,  J.  H.  Duncan,  Sept.  5,  1861,  enlisted  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  and  he  remained  in  the  army  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  On  account  of  his  southern  leanings  some 
time  during  the  winter  of  1864-5  B.  M.  Duncan  was 
banished  first  to  Illinois  and  afterwards  the  order  was 
changed  to  Kansas,  and  in  obedience  to  that  order  he 
and  his  family  lived  for  quite  a  time  on  a  farm  near 
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Marysville,  Kansas.  He  and  his  family  moved  back 
to  their  Dearborn  farm  the  fall  or  winter  of  1865,  at 
which  place  he  died  Oct,  19,  1885,  being  nearly  79 
years  of  age.  His  wife,  Amanda  Melvina  Duncan, 
died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  J.  H.  Duncan,  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  Dec.  19,  1905,  at  the  age  of  91  years.  She  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Methodist  church  at 
Sparta.  She  was  a  strong  character,  industrious,  re¬ 
sourceful,  of  a  bright  mind  and  a  thoroughly  good 
woman. 


Pioneer  Conditions,  Habits  and  Customs  from 

1845  to  1860 

The  Duncan  family  was  a  truly  pioneer  family. 
When  they  established  their  home  the  court  house  of 
the  county  consisted  of  a  two-room  log  house  covered 
with  clapboards,  the  county  seat  situate  in  an  inland 
place,  consisting  at  best  of  not  to  exceed  a  dozen  cabins 
and  shops  all  told.  St.  Joseph  at  that  time  being  mere¬ 
ly  an  Indian  trading  post.  The  houses  at  that  time  were 
built  of  logs,  covered  with  clapboards,  and  heated  from 
fireplaces,  the  cooking  and  baking  was  done  over  the 
fire  in  the  fireplace,  stoves  were  almost  unknown 
among  the  early  settlers  until  a  much  later  date. 

This  family,  as  others,  wove  their  own  cloth  for 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  fashioned  and  made  their 
wearing  apparel.  Each  of  the  six  daughters  were 
taught  to  cook,  weave,  spin  and  do  any  part  of  the 
work  that  fell  to  their  lot  when  their  turn  came.  Each 
of  the  girls  married  and  had  a  family  of  children,  in 
addition  to  that  they  were  all  excellent  housekeepers, 
good  mothers,  hospitable,  and  thoroughly  good  women. 

Before  the  family  married  and  scattered  out,  the 
Duncan  home  was  a  great  social  center,  the  young  folks 
participated  in  all  the  social  functions  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  other  words  the  family  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  old  time  southern  chivalry  and  hospitality. 
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Short  biographies  of  each  of  the  Bartlett  Marshall 
Duncan  children: 

Malissa  Duncan,  born  Sept.  30,  1828,  was  the  eldest 
child  of  B.  M.  and  Rachael  Duncan  (first  wife)  while 
they  yet  lived  in  Blount  Go.,  Tenn.  She  remained  in 
Alabama  and  married  a  man  named  John  Bradford. 

Marquis  Lafayette  Duncan,  second  child  of  the 
first  marriage,  was  born  inBlount  Go.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  23, 
1830,  he  came  to  Missouri  with  the  family.  After  he 
became  grown,  he  moved  to  Blue  Rapids  and  Marys¬ 
ville,  Kansas.  He  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  country.  He  claim¬ 
ed  to  have  plowed  the  first  furrow  in  the  county.  He 
and  John  Lockwood,  who  afterwards  married  Jane 
Duncan,  bought  and  shipped  stock  from  there,  and 
was  so  engaged  during  the  Civil  War.  Afterwards  he 
ran  a  flour  mill  at  Blue  Rapids,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  county  court  (county  commissioner). 
He  was  married  twice,  he  had  one  son  by  his  first  wife 
named  James  and  two  children  by  his  second  wife, 
one  named  John  and  a  daughter  named  Henrietta.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Marysville,  Kansas,  somewhere 
near  1910.  Henrietta  married  twice,  never  had  any 
children  and  some  time  ago  was  living  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  John,  son  of  Lafayette,  married,  had  a 
family  and  is  yet  living  near  Marysville,  Kansas. 

William  W.,  was  the  third  child  of  B.  M.  and  first 
child  of  the  second  marriage,  he  was  born  Jan.  23, 
1835,  and  died  August  19,  1835. 

Salina,  fourth  child  of  B.  M.  and  second  of  second 
marriage,  was  born  August  19,  1836,  in  Alabama,  and 
came  to  Missouri  with  the  family  and  died  Sept.  10, 
1847. 

Rachel  Ann,  third  child  of  second  marriage,  was 
born  in  Alabama  Jan.  23,  1839,  and  came  to  Missouri 
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with  the  family;  married  Robert  Carson  in  185 — ,  had 
quite  a  family  of  children  and  died  Feb.  1,  1868.  After 
her  death  the  youngest  of  her  children,  Lafayette  Gar- 
son,  was  sent  to  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandparents 
and  stayed  with  them  until  he  was  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  He  then  left  and  went  to  his  people  and 
since  the  whole  family  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

John  Hartwell  was  the  fourth  child  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  marriage,  he  was  born  in  Alabama  Dec.  14,  1840; 
came  to  Missouri  with  the  family  and  lived  with  them 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  enlisted 
in  what  was  known  as  the  six  months  service  under 
Gen.  Price  Sept.  5,  1861,  was  in  the  battles  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Pea  Ridge  and  others.  After  the  six  months  ex¬ 
pired  he  reenlisted,  without  coming  home,  “for  the 
war,”  and  went  south  with  the  southern  army.  He 
surrendered  after  the  close  of  the  war,  with  Gen.  Kirby 
Smith,  in  Texas  in  June,  1865.  His  folks  never  heard 
from  him  from  the  time  he  went  south,  until  he  came 
home  in  June,  1865.  He  lived  with  and  took  care  of 
his  parents  as  long  as  each  of  them  lived.  Jan.  13, 
1875,  he  married  Sarah  Kirkman,  of  this  marriage 
there  are  six  living  children.  Mary,  who  married  Wm. 
Simmons,  they  now  live  near  Springfield,  Missouri, 
Marshall  lives  in  St.  Joseph,  Mark  in  Dearborn,  Mo., 
Amanda,  now  Mrs.  Roy  Real,  lives  in  St.  Joseph,  Mack 
lives  in  St.  Joseph  and  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  Harry  Real, 
lives  in  St.  Joseph.  Sarah,  wife  of  John  H.,  died  Jan. 
26,  1898.  John  H.  was  quite  a  prominent  citizen,  he 
served  two  terms  as  district  county  judge  (1903  to 
1907  inclusive).  He  died  March  4,  1934,  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Jennie  Real,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He 
was  an  honorable,  upright  man,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  also  very  charitable  and  tender 
hearted,  so  much  so  that  he  was  often  imposed  upon. 
Each  of  the  above  named  Duncan  children  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  children  were  born  to  them  of  the  marriage, 
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with  the  exception  of  Amanda  Beal  to  whom  no  child 
was  born. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  was  the  fifth  child  by  the  second 
marriage,  she  was  born  in  Cherokee  County,  Alabama, 
Jan.  24,  1843;  came  to  Missouri  with  the  family  in  the 
fall  of  1845,  was  married  to  John  H.  Utz  Feb.  24,  1863, 
by  Rev.  N.  T.  Holiday.  Of  this  union  ten  children  were 
horn,  four  boys  and  six  girls.  She  died  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  (217  No.  13th  St.)  Jan.  4,  1929.  (For  further  de¬ 
tail  see  biography  of  John  H.  Utz.) 

Mary  Jane  was  the  sixth  child  of  the  second  mar¬ 
riage,  born  Dec.  8,  1845,  in  a  log  cabin  about  one-half 
mile  east  of  the  court  house  at  Sparta,  while  the  family 
were  living  with  her  uncle,  Robert  Duncan,  and  before 
her  father  moved  onto  what  they  called  the  Willow 
Brook  farm.  The  birth  occurred  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  family  arrived  at  Sparta.  She  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  John  Lockwood  of  Marysville,  Kansas,  April 
2,  1867.  Of  this  union  nine  children  were  born,  seven 
boys  and  two  girls,  viz. :  Wm.  D.,  a  doctor,  now  living 
in  Portland,  Oregon;  Marquis  H.  of  New  York  City; 
Frank,  a  civil  engineer,  Seattle,  Washington;  Bartlett 
M.,  an  attorney  of  St.  Joseph;  Robert  J.,  a  doctor,  Yaki¬ 
ma,  Wash.;  Charley  G.,  farm  agent,  Marshall,  Ark.; 
Helen  Marie,  a  daughter  who  died  single  in  1901 ; 
Marvin  B.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  Sarah,  who  married  W. 
W.  Williams,  late  president  of  the  board  of  curators  of 
the  Missouri  State  University.  All  nine  of  her  children 
were  educated  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Lockwood  was  a  good  women  of  an  even  disposition 
and  temperament  and  a  strong  character.  She  died  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Aug.  17,  1932.  Mark  of  New  York  and 
Marvin  of  Columbia  are  single,  Sarah  has  no  children, 
all  the  others  are  married  and  have  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Bartlett  M.,  the  attorney,  has  two  sons,  viz., 
Marshall,  an  attorney  who  lives  in  Knnsas  City,  Mo., 
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is  married  and  has  a  son  born  about  April  1st,  1933, 
the  other  son  is  named  Charles,  is  married  and  lives  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

Armeda  Helen  was  the  seventh  child  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  marriage,  born  on  the  Willow  Brook  farm  Jan. 
29,  1848.  She  was  married  to  Mansfield  Rogers  about 
1875.  Of  this  union  two  children  were  born,  a  son, 
Ola,  and  a  daughter,  Julia,  both  of  whom  are  married 
and  live  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Rogers  died  about  1900 
and  she  afterwards  married  Isaac  Latourette  who  died 
in  192 — .  She  died  about  1928  at  Cleveland,  Oklahoma. 

Joseph  Robert  was  the  eighth  child,  was  horn  on 
the  Willow  Brook  farm  Jan.  13,  1850,  and  died  (single) 
Nov.  18.  1869. 

Amanda  R.,  was  the  ninth  child  of  second  mar¬ 
riage,  was  born  on  the  Willow  Brook  farm  March  19, 
1852.  She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Cornelius  David¬ 
son  Oct.  22,  1874,  of  Dearborn,  Mo.  Of  that  marriage 
nine  children  were  born,  viz.:  Lura  Leona,  born  Sept. 
10,  1875,  married  T.  S.  Lidstone  Oct,  18,  1901,  died  Sept. 
23,  1907.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  Paul  and 
Cornelius.  Paul  is  living  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  is  married  and  lives  in  Missouri.  Sarah  Annesly 
was  born  Jan.  24,  1877,  married  W.  A.  McDowell,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  March  16,  1904,  they  have  two 
children,  viz.:  Ruth  and  Davidson,  they  all  live  in  a 
suburban  home  just  south  of  Dearborn,  Mo.  They  are 
owners  and  publishers  of  the  Dearborn  Democrat. 
Bartley  Marshall,  born  June  14,  1879,  married 

Josephine  Bonnel  Dec.  16,  1913.  Bart  is  a  barber,  they 
live  in  Dearborn,  Mo.  No  children.  Cornelia  Vienna, 
horn  April  29,  1882,  married  Thomas  R,  Keller  June 
26,  1904,  they  have  two  children,  Mrs.  Katherine  (E. 
J.)  Gilbert  and  Thomas,  Jr.,  they  live  in  Platte  County, 
Mo.  Mary  Lee  was  born  June  5,  1885,  married  Charles 
F.  McDowell  July  15,  1907,  they  have  two  daughters, 
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Verna  and  Frances.  They  live  at  Fort  Collier,  Colo. 
John  Howerton,  born  Nov.  9,  1887,  died  July  17,  1888. 
Amanda  Malvina,  born  June  23,  1890,  is  unmarried 
and  lives  in  Dearborn,  Mo.  James  A.,  born  Nov.  25, 
1892,  married  Velma  Wallingford  Oct.  31,  1925,  have 
two  daughters,  Dixie  Jean  and  Verna  Lee.  James  is  a 
rural  mail  carrier  and  lives  at  Dearborn,  Mo.  Robert 
Utz,  born  Nov.  28,  1894,  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  He  is  a  bookkeeper  and  accountant. 
Cornelius  Davidson  died  at  his  home  in  Dearborn,  Mo., 
March  9,  1925,  and  Amanda  R.  died  at  the  same  place 
October  18,  1930. 

Julia  Caroline,  the  tenth  child,  was  born  at  the 
Willow  Brook  farm  March  2,  1854.  She  was  married 
to  Richard  Burch  and  have  for  a  long  time  lived  in  or 
near  Cleveland,  Oklahoma.  She  died  in  192 — ,  leav¬ 
ing  her  husband  and  quite  a  family  of  children  surviv¬ 
ing  her. 
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Utz  Family 

Extracts  from  Early  Public  Records 

Copies  of  Extracts  taken  from  “A  History  of  Madi¬ 
son  County,  Virginia,  by  Claude  Lindsay  Yowell,” 
printed  by  “Shenadoah  Publishing  House,”  Strasburg, 
Virginia,  1926: 

A.  D.,  1717.  A  number  of  Germans  left  Germany 
for  Pennsylvania.  The  vessel  they  were  on  stopped  at 
London,  there  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  imprisoned 
several  weeks  for  debt.  By  this  delay  the  ship’s  pro¬ 
visions  were  consumed  and  many  of  the  passengers 
died  of  hunger  on  voyage,  the  remainder  never  reached 
Pennsylvania.  A  storm  drove  the  ship  to  the  south  and 
they  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia.  There  they 
were  sold  for  debt  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  they 
were  purchased  by  Gov.  Spotswood.  Among  those 
named  were  George  Utz. 

They  were  first  employed  by  Gov.  Spotswood  in 
the  iron  mines  near  Germania.  Afterwards  they  moved 
to  White  Oak  Run  on  Robinson  River  where  they  took 
out  patents  on  the  land,  among  them  were  George  Utz. 
This  was  1724  or  1726. 

The  first  work  of  these  settlers  was  lo  build  a  fort 
and  stockade  on  what  was  known  as  the  Thornton  Utz 
farm — about  1734. 

Early  patents  to  land  in  Madison  Go.,  George  Utz , 
1764,  A.  D. 

Named  as  having  served  in  the  war  of  Independ¬ 
ence:  Ephraim  Utz  was  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  and  the  surrender  of  Corn  Wallace. 

1823  Simeon  Utz  withdrew  from  Robinson  River 
church  to  form  Bethcar  church. 
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1893.  Among  list  of  members  of  Mt.  Pisgah  church 
0.  J.  Utz,  Miss  Lou  Utz. 

“Earliest  deeds  in  Madison  Go.,”  George  Utz ,  1762, 

A.  D. 

Large  plantations  before  Civil  War  was,  1851, 
Alfred  Utz ,  2497  acres. 

Records  “Hebron  Lutheran  Church,”  1733  A.  D., 
Hans  George  Utz. 

Killed  in  World  War,  Robert  Utz. 

1722-1734.  Colonial  records  show  George  Ouds 
changed  his  name  by  court  decree  to  George  Utz. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  Madison  County  was 
formed  land  deeds  were  transferred  to  the  deed  books 
of  that  county  from  1792  to  1795.  Among  such  deeds 
was  one  from  George  Utz  to  John  Utz. 

Factory  at  Griglersville  chicken  coops,  Mr.  Ira  Utz, 
1922. 

Civil  War  Veterans: 

John  Utz  died  aged  25  years. 

J.  H.  Utz,  age  18,  killed. 

George  Utz,  age  44,  wounded. 

G.  U.  Utz,  age  26,  killed. 

J.  C.  Utz,  age  20,  put  in  institute. 

W.  H.  Utz,  age  18,  wounded. 

R.  E.  Utz,  age  18,  joined  in  1865. 

Rrook’s  Rattery: 

Gus  Utz,  A.  G.  Utz,  T.  S.  Utz,  Geo.  W.  Utz, 

corporal,  M.  H.  Utz,  Thomas  Utz. 

World  War: 

Robert  N.  Utz,  Raymond  Utz,  Yonie  L.  Utz. 
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Henry  Utz  and  Family 

The  writer  has  set  out  the  extracts  of  early  records 
concerning  several  Utz  families,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  if  any  thing.  In  tracing  relationship  back  to 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
writer  has  no  data  at  hand  from  which  he  can  trace 
any  direct  relationship,  yet  he  is  of  the  belief  that  they 
originally  originated  from  the  same  stock.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  and 
the  reader  will  observe  many  of  the  given  names  are 
common  to  each  branch  of  the  Utz  family. 

It  is  probable  that  George  Utz  who  deeded  land  to 
John  Utz  in  1792  or  1795  mentioned  on  preceding 
page  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  Utz. 

Henry  Utz,  the  son  of  John  Utz,  had  one  brother, 
Chrisley  Utz,  and  eight  sisters.  John  Utz,  his  father, 
was  of  German  descent  but  evidently  was  born  in  this 
country  as  none  of  his  children  could  talk  or  under¬ 
stand  German.  Chrisley  Utz  migrated  to  Delaware, 
Ohio,  about  185 — ,  he  had  two  sons,  viz.:  John  Finley 
and  Alexander.  John  Finlev  married  and  had  but  one 
child,  a  daughter,  Carrie  A.  Alexander  died  single, 
never  having  married.  Two  of  the  sisters  died  single, 
never  having  married.  Of  the  other  six  girls,  Barbara 
married  Henry  Palmer,  Kitty  married  a  man  named 
Foster,  so  did  Harriett,  they  were  brothers,  one’s  name 
was  Johnston  and  the  other  Jackson;  Lucy  married 
Arthur  Fristoe.  The  four  married  girls  above  named 
came  from  Virginia  to  Buchanan  County,  Missoouri, 
soon  after  Henry  Utz  and  his  family  came.  Betsy  and 
Sarah,  the  other  two  sisters  married  brothers  named 
Hockman,  they  both  remained  in  Virginia.  John  Utz, 
the  father  of  the  above  named  children,  is  presumed  to 
have  died  in  Virginia  about  1850. 

Henry  Utz  was  born  in  Virginia  (presumably  Page 
County)  Jan.  20,  1809,  was  married  to  Jane  Catherine 
Farrer  Nov.  1,  1838.  Jane  Catherine  Farrer  was  born 
Nov.  27,  1810. 
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Geneology  of  Jane  Catherine  Utz 

Jane  Catherine  Utz  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  For- 
rer  and  Jane  Patterson  Farrer,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Christian  Forrer  and  Elizabeth  Kendig  Forrer. 

Christian  Forrer  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  he 
and  his  father’s  family  there  were  makers  of  watches 
and  clocks.  He  came  to  this  country  some  time  prior 
to  1760  and  lived  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kendig  there  in  1760;  of  this  union  we  have  a 
record  of  four  children  being  born  as  follows: 

Henry  Forrer  born  Sept.  2,  1761,  married  Jane  Pat¬ 
terson  in  1789. 

Samuel  Forrer  married  Catherine  Ebersole. 

Christley  Forrer  married  Mary  Pierce. 

Daniel  Forrer,  lost  sight  of. 

Henry  Forrer  and  Jane  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Patterson,  had  the  following  children 
to  wit: 

Samuel  Forrer,  died  single. 

Mary  Forrer  married  Jacob  Rivercomb. 

Elizabeth  Forrer  married  Abram  Kendrick. 

Jane  Cathrine  Forrer  married  Henry  Utz. 

Mary  Forrer  Rivercomb  had  a  daughter,  Frances 
Caroline,  who  married  Steven  H.  Varner  in  1847.  She 
died  in  1856,  leaving  three  children,  viz.:  Laura  J., 
Argolis  0.  and  Adria.  Adria  died  in  1871,  Laura  mar¬ 
ried  - Mitchell.  Dr.  Argolis  Varner  lives  and  prac¬ 

tices  medicine  in  Union  Star,  Mo.,  he  has  a  daughter 
living  in  St.  Joseph,  viz.:  Ethel  Adria  Williams. 

Samuel  Forrer,  second  son  of  Christian  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kendig  Forrer  married  Catherine  Ebersole,  they 
have  six  children  as  follows:  Henry  Forrer,  Hannah 
Forrer,  Jacob  Forrer,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Wm.  A. 
Chapman,  Christley  Forrer  and  Daniel  Forrer. 
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Elizabeth  Fairer  Chapman  and  husband  had  a 
large  number  of  children,  one  of  whom  was  William 
Chapman,  father  of  Miss  Virginia  Chapman. 

There  were  four  children  horn  to  Henry  Utz  and 
wife,  one  son  and  three  daughters,  viz.:  John  Henry 
Utz,  born  Sept.  30,  1840;  Bettie,  wife  of  Marion  Jones, 
May  12,  1845;  Mollie,  wife  of  Dan  Carpenter,  May  27, 

1847;  Martha  Ann,  wife  of  J.  F.  Watkins, - ,  1851, 

(no  data  at  hand  to  fix  exact  date  of  Annie’s  birth). 
The  children  were  all  born  near  Luray,  Va.  Henry 
Utz  hauled  much  freight  overland  with  teams,  had  a 
number  of  horses  and  took  much  pride  in  his  teams, 
always  took  extra  care  of  them,  and  always  had  good 
ones.  The  last  several  years  he  was  in  Virginia  he  kept 
the  Page  county  farm.  While  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  county  farm,  an  infant  boy  was  left  with  them 
by  his  mother,  she  being  unable  to  care  for  him,  so  the 
hoy  was  brought  to  Missouri  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  boy’s  name  was  William  Bailey.  The  fame 
of  the  “Platte  Purchase”  and  its  opening  had  reached 
them  several  years  before  the  family  made  up  its  mind 
to  migrate,  many  of  their  acquaintances  came  out 
several  years  before  and  kept  sending  back  such  glow¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  “goodly  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey”  that  they  made  up  their  mind  to  possess,  at 
least  a  portion  of  it.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  the  family 
with  such  belongings  as  they  could  take  with  them, 
started  for  the  land  of  promise.  The  wife  with  the 
girls,  Bill  Bailey  and  household  effects,  were  taken  to 
a  convenient  point  on  the  Ohio  river  and  loaded  upon 
a  boat,  coming  down  the  Ohio  to  Mississippi  and  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  by  way  of  St.  Louis  and 
thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  St.  Joseph.  Henry  and 
his  son,  John,  drove  a  team  and  wagon  loaded  with 
belongings  through  Kentucky  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
loaded  their  wagon  and  team  on  a  boat  near  St.  Louis 
and  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  river  to  St.  Joseph,  ar- 
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riving  about  Nov.,  1857.  Prior  to  that  time  the  county 
seat  had  been  moved  from  Sparta  to  St.  Joseph  and  at 
that  time  St.  Joseph  had  become  quite  a  city.  They  all 
remained  in  the  city  until  spring  at  which  time  Henry 
Utz  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  county  farm 
then  located  on  the  Union  Road  about  three  miles  south 
of  Mt.  Zion  church.  The  farm  was  afterwards  owned 
by  Isham  Wood  and  is  now  known  as  the  old  Isham 
Wood  farm. 

While  on  the  county  farm  he  ascertained  that  the 
quarter  section  one  and  one-half  miles  due  west  of 
Sparta  was  for  sale.  He  purchased  this  farm  and 
moved  onto  it  in  the  spring  of  1859.  On  this  farm 
was  one  of  the  most  pretentious  and  commodious  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  country  at  that  time.  The  house  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  large  log  rooms  18x18  feet  with  a  12-foot 
hall  between  the  rooms,  the  logs  were  “tongued  and 
grooved,”  the  house  was  one  room  and  hall  one  and 
one-half  stories  high,  the  other  room  two  stories  high. 
There  was  also  much  fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  currants  and  many  kinds  of  small  fruit  on 
the  farm. 

The  fields  and  pastures  were  all  enclosed  with 
“worm”  rail  fences  made  of  rails,  usually  rails  were 
built  up  six  or  seven  high  and  then  a  stake  set  on  each 
side  that  would  cross  where  the  rails  lapped  and  then 
two  rails  put  on  the  stakes,  this  kind  of  fence  was 
commonly  known  as  and  called  a  “stake  and  rider 
fence.” 

This  farm  originally  was  all  covered  by  heavy 
timber  and  brush,  perhaps  forty  acres  had  been  cleared 
at  the  time  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Utz,  including 
garden  and  orchard.  After  the  crops  were  laid  by 
then  the  men  and  perhaps  a  hired  man  or  two  worked 
all  the  rest  of  the  fall  and  winter  in  making  rails, 
building  new  fence,  repairing  the  old  and  clearing 
more  ground  for  cultivation.  These  fields  and  newly 
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cleared  ground  was  very  fertile  and  produced  abund¬ 
antly,  but  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  rolling  and 
“stumpy,”  making  cultivation  more  or  less  tedious  un¬ 
til  the  stumps  were  grubbed  or  rotted  out.  The  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  ground  was  accomplished  in  the  following 
order,  a  tract  was  selected  to  be  cleared,  first  the  under¬ 
brush  that  could  not  be  plowed  up  was  grubbed  and 
piled,  then  the  timber  that  was  suitable  for  rails  and 
posts  were  cut  and  after  the  rails  and  posts,  the  “laps” 
if  suitable  for  cordwood  was  cut  into  cordwood,  pro¬ 
vided  there  was  a  sufficient  demand  in  town  for  the 
wood  to  justify  the  cutting  and  hauling.  At  that  time 
most  of  the  residences  and  small  stores  were  heated  by 
wood,  the  trees  such  as  elms,  lins  and  knotty  oaks  and 
walnuts  were  deadened  by  cutting  a  deep  gash  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  foot  or  two  from  the  bottom  and 
from  three  to  six  inches  wide,  if  properly  girdled  the 
tree  would  die  in  a  few  months  and  the  limbs  begin  to 
fall  off  in  a  couple  of  years,  possibly  one  or  more 
crops  was  farmed  among  the  dead  trees.  After  the 
trees  were  dead  and  dried  to  some  extent  they  were 
either  dug  around  and  the  roots  cut  until  the  tree 
would  fall,  or  it  was  cut  down,  the  broken  limbs  piled 
back  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  together  with  any  other 
brush  and  debrae,  set  on  fire  and  burned.  Much  timber 
was  disposed  of  in  that  manner  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  farming. 

The  plowing  of  new  ground  was  very  tedious  and 
required  much  patience  and  perseverance  on  part  of 
both  plowman  and  team.  The  plowman  had  usually 
many  bruises  on  his  shins  as  a  result  of  roots,  the  plow 
would  cut  or  break,  flying  back  and  striking  bis 
shins.  The  wheat  and  oats  was  sown  “broad-cast”  and 
cut  with  “cradles.”  The  corn  ground,  after  being 
broke  up  and  harrowed  to  smooth  it  down,  was  laid 
off  in  furrows  each  way  with  a  single  shovel  plow, 
the  rows  being  about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart, 
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the  corn  was  dropped  by  hand,  often  by  one  of  the 
larger  girls  of  the  family,  and  sometimes  covered  by 
a  party  with  a  shovel  plow  following  just  behind  the 
dropper,  sometimes  with  a  hoe  and  sometimes  with  a 
harrow.  It  was  cultivated  with  a  single-shovel  plow 
and  hoe. 

The  roads  did  not  pretend  to  be  located  upon  or 
follow  lines  between  farms,  but  were  in  most  part 
mere  trails  winding  through  the  country,  following 
lines  of  least  resistance,  much  of  the  time  impassible 
for  a  wagon  with  a  load.  The  people  for  their  meal 
and  flour  depended  upon  grist  mills,  commonly  called 
“toll”  mills.  There  was  one  of  those  mills  on  the  road 
due  south  of  Sparta  about  two  miles,  known  as  the 
Davidson  mill,  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  on 
the  north  bank  of  “B”  Greek,  another  east  and  north 
of  De  Kalb  about  two  miles  on  the  west  bank  of  Con¬ 
trary  Greek,  sometimes  called  the  Sampson  mill,  these 
were  both  steam  mills.  When  the  supply  of  flour  and 
meal  got  low  several  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  would 
be  loaded  into  a  wagon  and  taken  to  the  most  con¬ 
venient  mill,  where  it  would  be  ground  into  flour  and 
meal,  the  miller  keeping  a  certain  percent  of  each  as 
“toll”  for  the  grinding.  The  toll  taken  was  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  grain.  If  the  roads  were  impassable  for 
the  wagon  a  bag  was  put  upon  a  horse,  either  in  the 
saddle  and  the  party  riding  upon  the  bag,  or  the  bag 
placed  in  front  of  the  saddle,  some  times  the  rider  led 
a  horse  with  a  bag  of  grain  strapped  upon  the  horse’s 
back.  If  the  mill  happened  to  be  crowded  with  work 
the  parties  sometimes  had  to  wait  two  or  three  days 
for  their  “grist,”  in  which  event,  some  that  lived  near 
would  go  home  and  come  back  later,  others  would 
“camp”  around  the  mill  until  their  grist  was  ready, 
either  sleeping  in  their  wagon  or  on  a  blanket  upon 
the  floor  of  the  mill.  If  one  of  the  settlers  needed  meal 
or  flour  and  had  no  grain  he  “borrowed”  what  he 
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needed  from  a  neighbor  and  paid  back  a  like  amount 
from  his  next  crop.  There  were  no  corn  shelters,  and 
the  corn  was  shelled  by  hand.  If  the  grain  could  be 
taken  in  a  wagon,  quite  often  the  corn  would  be  taken 
to  mill  in  the  ear  and  shelled  there  while  waiting  their 
turn.  Often  several  neighbors  sat  near  together,  each 
shelling  his  corn,  visiting  and  exchanging  stories,  very 
much  as  the  ladies  did  at  their  quilting  parties. 

Henry  Utz  was  peculiarly  suited  to  stock  raising 
and  to  look  after  stock  of  all  kinds.  lie  always  kept 
them  in  good  condition,  adequately  sheltered  and  fed. 
He  always  kept  his  fences  up,  and  the  weeds  and 
brush  cut  out  of  the  fence  corners  of  all  fences,  en¬ 
closing  farm  lands  or  garden,  kept  the  orchards  prop¬ 
erly  pruned  and  renewed  where  trees  had  died  out. 
He  was  also  “handy”  with  the  coarser  tools,  such  as 
augers,  chisels,  saws,  hatchets,  axes,  broad-ax  and 
drawing  knife,  he  made  his  own  ax,  hoe,  plow  handles, 
barrel  hoops,  etc,  in  fact  he  could  duplicate  and  re¬ 
place  almost  any  piece  of  wood  that  gave  way  in  any 
tool  or  piece  of  machinery.  He  butchered  and  cured 
not  only  the  meat  for  the  family,  but  all  the  hogs  he 
raised,  afterwards  selling  the  cured  products  upon 
the  market.  Some  of  the  apples  and  peaches  were  sold 
upon  the  market,  bushels  of  them  were  dried  (he  had 
a  large  dry  kiln  built  for  that  purpose)  and  sold  many 
dried  apples,  also  made  many  applies  into  cider,  vine¬ 
gar  and  apple  butter,  and  the  peaches  into  peach  but¬ 
ter,  besides  drying  and  canning  many,  always  having 
a  generous  supply  stored  in  the  cellar  for  the  family 
use  during  the  winter.  There  were  hundreds  of  cans 
of  peaches  and  small  fruits  put  away,  besides  much 
jelly,  jam  and  all  kinds  of  preserves.  He  most  always 
raised  some  sorgum  cane  and  made  a  barrel  or  two  of 
molasses  which  was  used  both  on  the  table  and  in 
cooking,  especially  in  the  making  of  “ginger  bread.” 
Instead  of  canning  string  beans  and  roasting-ear  corn 
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those  days  they  dried  them  for  winter  use,  and  had 
them  in  store  in  abundance.  The  cellar  was  always 
well  stocked  with  vegetables.  He  usually  raised  two 
varieties  of  potatoes,  the  “Early  Rose,”  an  early  va¬ 
riety  and  the  “Peach  Blows,”  which  were  a  late  potato, 
not  a  very  prolific  bearer,  but  kept  firm  during  the 
whole  winter  and  was  of  a  good  table  variety.  Large 
jars  of  kraut  were  put  up,  turnips  and  cabbages  were 
stored  in  abundance.  Part  of  the  turnips  and  cabbage 
were  buried  out  at  some  convenient  place,  they  kept 
longer  and  better  buried  in  the  ground  than  in  the 
cellar. 

Jane  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  Utz,  (he  always 
called  her  “Catherine”  and  she  called  him  “Henry”) 
was  a  woman  of  rare  native  ability,  of  an  even  temper, 
methodical  in  all  her  plans,  and  thoroughly  skilled  and 
accomplished  in  all  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  a 
pioneer  household.  She  was  the  dominant  influence 
when  it  came  to  any  affairs  pertaining  to  the  house¬ 
hold  affairs.  She  had  the  work  all  divided  and  plan¬ 
ned,  each  of  the  girls  and  children  that  was  not  an 
infant  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  go  to  the  field  with 
the  men  folks  had  his  or  her  duties  to  perform.  When 
unexpected  and  provoking  things  occurred,  she  never 
allowed  her  temper  to  “flare  up,”  was  never  boisterous 
or  abusive,  if  some  one  was  at  fault  she  reprimanded 
them  in  a  dignified  way,  corrected  the  confusion  as 
promptly  as  possible,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  house¬ 
hold  could  move  along  in  its  accustomed  way  without 
friction.  The  boy  they  brought  out  with  them,  “Bill 
Bailev ,”  sometimes  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that 
a  verbal  reprimand  was  not  entirely  sufficient,  (this 
however,  was  not  often  the  case)  she  then  took  down 
a  peach  limb  which  she  usually  had  reasonably  con¬ 
venient  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  reasonable  “tan¬ 
ning,”  when  she  had  completed  the  job  she  would  give 
him  directions  what  to  do,  put  back  her  switch  into 
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its  accustomed  place  and  go  on  about  her  work  without 
the  least  nervousness  or  excitement,  the  same  as  though 
it  was  one  of  her  routine  duties.  Her  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impulsive  and  quick  tempered  and 
when  provoked,  let  his  temper  get  the  best  of  him. 

They  kept  from  two  to  three  or  four  dozen  sheep 
which  they  sheared,  kept  enough  of  the  wool  for  family 
use  and  sold  the  balance.  The  wool  kept  was  first 
“scoured”  then  “picked,”  this  was  done  by  hand,  a 
large  bag  of  the  scoured  wool  was  placed  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  when  any  member  or  members  of 
the  family  had  nothing  specially  to  do,  men,  women 
and  boys,  were  all  expected  to  pick  wool,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  pulling  it  apart  and  taking  all  the  cockleburs, 
sanburs,  stick-tights,  etc.  out,  after  which  it  was  card¬ 
ed  and  made  into  rolls,  spun  into  yarn  and  then  woven 
into  cloth,  out  of  which  skirts  and  petticoats  were 
made  for  the  women  and  suits  of  clothes  for  the  men. 
The  fashioning  of  the  clothes  and  sewing  was  done  by 
the  women  of  the  family  and  by  hand.  Much  of  the 
yarn  was  used  for  the  knitting  of  gloves,  stockings, 
scarfs  and  shawls.  The  carpets  were  rag  carpets 
woven  on  the  home  loom  by  members  of  the  family. 

The  housework  was  arranged  by  “Catherine,”  to 
be  rotated  each  week.  As  soon  as  one  of  her  girls  be¬ 
came  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  one  week  she 
would  cook  and  bake,  the  next,  milk,  take  care  of  milk, 
make  butter,  work  in  the  garden  and  also  among  the 
fowls,  such  as  feeding,  gathering  the  eggs,  setting  the 
hens  and  caring  for  the  little  chicks,  as  well  as  help¬ 
ing  pick  the  geese  and  ducks;  the  next,  spin,  weave 
and  put  up  fruit,  so  by  the  time  each  grew  up  she  was 
thoroughly  schooled  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  work  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  each  of  her  girls 
when  they  married  could  do  with  credit  everything 
required  to  be  done  in  a  pioneer  home. 
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Pen  Picture  of  Henry  and  Catherine  Utz 

There  were  few  photographs  or  pictures  of  the 
older  settlers,  none  of  Henry  and  only  one  of  “Cath¬ 
erine,”  so  will  give  here  a  general  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  each.  Henry  Utz  was  about 
five  feet,  six  and  one-half  inches  tall,  was  heavy  set, 
weighed  about  180  pounds,  had  light  blue  eyes,  was 
very  bald,  always  was  smooth  shaved;  his  face  was 
very  full  and  round.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  he  was  bothered  with  rheumatism  in 
his  knees  and  walked  to  some  extent  stiff-legged, 
usually  used  a  hickory  cane  to  walk  with.  He  always 
wore  homemade  suspenders  knit  out  of  yarn  and  what 
was  called  “possum  bellied  pants,”  his  mind  was  alert 
and  he  was  quick  of  action,  he  was  hospitable  to  the 
nth  degree  and  his  loyalty  to  his  family  and  friends 
was  boundless.  He  was  always  neat  and  tidy  about 
his  clothes  and  personal  appearance. 

“Catherine”  was  about  the  same  height  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  weighed  about  130  pounds,  eyes  grayish  blue, 
hair  light  brown,  iron-grey  in  later  years,  wore  plain 
clothes,  but  they  were  always  in  perfect  repair  and  she 
looked  well  dressed.  She  kept  her  house  neat  and  tidy 
and  also  her  family;  her  shoulders  were  square  and 
she  walked  erect.  She  was  rather  deliberate  in  both 
her  speech  and  actions.  Was  often  appealed  to  for 
advise,  which  she  always  cheerfully  gave,  and  she  was 
peculiarly  suited  and  qualified  to  give  advise.  She 
was  practical,  sympathetic  and  helpful  where  and 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  She  never  talked  un¬ 
kindly  about  people,  if  she  did  not  like  them  she  let 
them  go  their  way  and  she  went  hers,  she  was  hos¬ 
pitable  to  all  and  loyal  to  her  family  and  friends.  The 
marital  relations  between  herself  and  husband  were 
always  congenial  and  pleasant. 

Henry  Utz  died  July  11,  1884. 

Jane  C.  Utz,  widow  of  Henry,  died  Feb.  23,  1802. 
They  were  both  buried  in  the  Sparta  cemetery. 
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War  Experiences  of  the  Duncan  and  Utz  Families 

The  county  seat  was  moved  from  Sparta  to  St. 
Joseph  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1846.  After  that 
was  done  about  all  that  was  left  of  Sparta  was  a 
church,  general  store,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  large 
house  that  sometimes  entertained  or  boarded  tran¬ 
sients.  The  great  majority  of  the  early  settlers  in  that 
vicinity  came  from  the  southern  states,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  their  sympathies  were  with 
the  south  and  this  was  true  of  both  the  Duncan  and 
Utz  families,  although  neither  family  owned  negroes 
either  before  or  after  coming  to  Missouri. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  Missouri  called  for 
an  enlistment  of  so  many  men  in  what  was  known  as 
the  six  months’  service.  Many  of  the  young  men  of 
that  vicinity  enlisted  in  that  service  under  Gen.  Sterling 
Price,  among  whom  were  John  H.  Utz  and  John  H. 
Duncan.  They  participated  in  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Pea  Ridge  as  well  as  many  skirmishes.  After  the 
six  months  expired  Duncan  enlisted  in  the  regular  Con¬ 
federate  service  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Utz  came 
hack  home.  In  a  short  time  thereafter  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  was  overrun  with  Federal  soldiers  and 
held  under  military  rule,  which  rule  however,  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  raids  from  Quantrell,  Ander¬ 
son  and  other  well  known  Confederate  raiders,  who 
would  surprise  a  Federal  post,  kill  a  number  of  them, 
scare  the  rest  out  of  the  country  for  a  few  days  and 
then  the  raiders  would  retire  back  south  or  go  into 
hiding.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  a  horde  of 
thieves  and  robbers  in  eartern  Kansas,  and  some  in 
northern  Missouri  known  as  “Kansas  Jay  Hawkers” 
and  “Red  Legs,”  who  made  a  business  of  raiding  the 
Confederate  sympathizers,  stealing  their  stock  and  pro¬ 
visions  and  on  the  slightest  provocation,  killing  them 
outright,  and  this  condition  continued,  getting  more 
acute  as  time  went  on  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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Soon  after  the  Federal  authorities  took  possession 
of  the  country  they  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  amnesty  and  protection  would  be  extended 
to  all  ex-confederate  soldiers  and  sympathizers,  if  they 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  properly  be- 
mean  themselves.  The  authorities  promising  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  taking  the  oath,  protection  to  per¬ 
son  and  property  from  the  Jay  Hawkers  and  Red  Legs 
above  mentioned  as  well  as  protection  from  persecu¬ 
tion  from  any  other  sources.  Under  those  conditions 
Ulz  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  some  time  in  1862  and 
conducted  himself  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1863,  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sarah  Elizabeth  Duncan.  The  Rev.  S.  T. 
Holiday,  a  southern  Methodist  minister,  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Holi¬ 
day,  the  minister  who  united  them  in  marriage,  bear¬ 
ing  date  of  June  3,  1863.  It  describes  very  aptly  the 
conditions  existing  at  that  time.  The  letter  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Platte  City,  June  3,  1864. 

Dear  Jno. — Ry  promise  made  and  as  yet  unful¬ 
filled,  I  haste  therefore  to  perform  a  task  pleasing  to 
me  because  it  is  a  comfort  sometimes  to  transmit  my 
thoughts  to  an  esteemed  friend.  The  past  week  has 
been  one  of  unusual  excitement  for  Platte  County. 
The  fight  at  Arnoldsville,  with  the  affair  at  New 
Market,  brought  into  our  town  and  vicinity  about  three 
hundred  troops,  some  were  radicals  some  were  not. 
Of  course  the  uRebs”  were  not  to  be  found,  no  set  of 
men  can  ever  find  them  without  leaving  the  road,  and 
who  wants  to  do  that?  I  am  off  and  from  both  in 
that  case.  I  must  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  “Rebs”  pro¬ 
gram  of  coming  in  shooting  a  man  or  two  and  going 
out  again  and  leaving  their  friends  to  suffer  the  con- 
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sequences,  (if  any  they  have).  I  suppose  you  are  post¬ 
ed  on  war  news.  The  fighting  this  spring  has  been  of 
the  most  desperate  character.  When  the  South  will  be 
subjugated  God  only  knows,  I  do  not.  Since  its  be¬ 
ginning  they  are  fighting  most  desperately,  in  my 
humble  judgment  the  crisis  is  coming,  it  is  certainly 
not  far  off  when  we  will  have  quiet.  Oh,  that  the 
tocsin  would  cease  to  toll,  at  its  knell  hundreds  and 
thousands  have  rushed  to  the  tramp  of  war,  and  found 
a  bloody  shrine.  Gen.  Grant  finds  “The  on  to  Rich- 
mond”  a  “hard  road  to  travel.”  Yet  I  suppose  he  is 
doing  better  than  those  generals  who  have  preceded 
him.  He  may  take  that  Rebel  stronghold  but  it  will  be 
a  great  sacrifice  of  men.  Well,  this  nation  has  lived 
on  blood  long  enough,  if  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
will  make  a  nation  happy,  this  one  ought  to  be,  for 
she  has  spilled  blood  enough  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
all  the  Gods,  (if  that  will  do  it). 

I  am  truly  glad  that  President  Lincoln  does  not 
agree  with  the  radicals;  what  a  restless  set  thev  are, 
how  full  of  vindictiveness,  opposed  to  the  Rebs,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conservatives  and  haters  of  the  Copper¬ 
heads.  The  president  says  we  will  enforce  the  laws, 
they  say  No.  The  Copperheads  say  give  us  the  consti¬ 
tution,  away  with  the  Union.  The  Rebs  say  give  us  a 
government  of  our  own;  they  say  no  we  want  to  take 
your  land  from  your  children  and  give  it  to  your 
negroes;  so  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing.  And,  by  the  by  they  have  a  gospel  of  their  own. 
Turn  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  commence 
with  the  third  verse,  and  see  how  they  agree: 

1st,  Blessed  are  the  proud  and  the  contractors,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Greenbacks.  2nd,  Rlessed  are 
they  who  do  not  mourn  for  them  that  are  murdered  in 
the  Abolition  war,  for  they  shall  he  comforted  with  of¬ 
fice.  3rd,  Rlessed  are  the  haughty,  for  they  shall  in¬ 
herit  shinplasters.  4th,  Rlessed  are  they  who  do  him- 
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ger  and  thirst  after  blood  of  the  slave-holders,  for  they 
shall  he  filled.  5th,  Blessed  are  the  unmerciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  command.  6th,  Blessed  are  the  vile 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  be  appointed  judges.  7th,  Who¬ 
soever  does  not  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  smite  him  on 
both.  8th,  And  if  he  turn  away  from  thee,  turn  and 
hit  him  again.  9th,  If  thou  findst  a  chance  to  steal  a 
slaveholder’s  coat,  steal  his  cloak  also.  10th,  Give  to  a 
negro  who  asketh  not,  but  from  the  poor  white  man 
turn  thou  away.  11th,  Be  ye  therefore  unkind,  spiteful, 
and  revengeful,  even  as  your  father,  the  Devil,  is  the 
same.  12th,  Take  heed  that  ye  give  alms  in  public  to 
the  negroes,  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
father  Abraham,  who  is  in  Washington.  13th,  And 
when  thou  prayest,  go  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  or  to 
Cooper’s  Institute,  that  thou  mayest  be  seen  of  men, 
after  the  manner  of  Cora  Hatch  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  14th,  Moreover  when  you  pretend  to  fast, 
fast  not  at  all,  but  eat  turkey,  ducks,  and  especially 
roosters,  that  ye  may  crow  over  the  Copperheads,  and 
stuff  yourselves  with  whatsoever  a  shinplaster  bring- 
eth.  15th,  Judge  another  without  judge  or  jury,  but 
destroy  the  laws,  so  that  your  even  measure  shall  not 
be  measured  to  you  again. 

I  hope  to  be  at  Rushville  the  third  Sunday  in  this 
month.  May  I  not  see  you  or  some  of  your  folks  there? 
We  are  well.  John  H.  is  a  fine  boy.  Fannie  joins  me 
in  love  to  Sister  Sallie,  your  father,  mother,  and  the 
sisters.  Yours  in  great  respect. 

R.  S.  T.  H. 

(Piece  of  note,  do  not  know  when  it  was  written, 
from  Sue  Estes)  : 

Sallie,  please  come  with  Ma,  won’t  you?  I  am 
going  to  stay  at  home  tomorrow,  I  wish  you  would  he 
here,  be  sure  and  write  me  all  your  affairs  and  all  you 
know  about  every  body.  How  is  Laura  and  Dr.  Riley 
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prospering?  Try  and  make  a  match  if  you  can,  I  want 
them  to  marry,  and  oh,  Sallie,  what  is  to  become  of 
me?  I  do  wish  you  would  come  down,  I  may  come  up 
Christmas  if  nothing  happens,  give  my  love  to  all  my 
acquaintances,  respects  to  Will  Woods.  Ma  is  hurry¬ 
ing  me  all  the  time,  I  don’t  expect  you  can  read  this. 
Write  to  me  a  good  long  letter — everything — trust  me 
I  never  will  betray  you.  Good  bye.  Answer  this,  come 
home  with  Ma. 

S.  M.  Es - -. 

Their  first  child,  William  Henry,  was  born  July 
28, 1864,  on  the  Bartlett  Duncan  farm  about  three  miles 
north  of  Dearborn,  the  wife  desiring  to  be  confined  at 
her  mother’s,  where  her  mother  could  take  care  of  her 
during  her  confinement.  Her  father  at  that  time  was 
in  exile.  Here  is  a  letter  written  bv  her  mother  to  her 
father  under  date  of  August  14,  1864: 

To:  B.  M.  Duncan  in  Kansas 

From:  A.  M.  Duncan  (Mrs.  B.  M.  D.)  and  Jennie 

Duncan. 

Buchanan,  August  14,  1864. 

Dear  Husband — I  received  yours  yesterday  which 
gave  us  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you  was  well. 
We  are  all  well  at  present  as  could  be  expected,  Sarah 
was  confined  Thursday  after  you  left  and  not  a  man 
or  doctor  in  the  settlement.  I  could  not  express  my 
feelings  looking  for  the  soldiers  every  minute  but  they 
have  not  come  at  all.  Things  are  peaceable  here  now. 
Davis’  company  is  at  Towse.  They  have  not  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  settlement  but  have  been  very  diligent  hunting 
hushwackers.  They  have  caught  several.  Chestnut  is 
not  killed  but  Smith  is.  Don’t  give  yourself  any  un¬ 
easiness  about  us,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  if  they 
don’t  take  our  property  from  us  we  can  do  very  well. 
I  have  got  all  the  corn  from  the  old  place.  I  took  30 
bushels  to  town  and  got  my  dye  stuffs  and  shoes  for 
the  children  and  a  barrel  of  salt.  I  am  going  to  get  the 
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wheat  taken  care  of  this  week.  I  think  we  will  stay 
at  home  if  we  can.  Write  as  often  as  you  can  safely. 
Be  careful  and  take  care  of  yourself.  I  think  you  had 
better  direct  your  next  to  Mrs.  Elenor  Hill  on  the  en¬ 
velope  and  mine  on  the  letter — my  name,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Oh,  my  dear  we  miss  your  presence  here 
but  don’t  let  this  trouble  you.  Ask  God  to  let  his  face 
shine  upon  you  and  give  you  peace  and  do  not  think 
that  I  will  forget  to  plead  daily  for  God  to  be  around 
and  about  you  as  a  wall  of  salvation  and  your  life  and 
health  may  be  preserved.  I  have  felt  since  you  left 
that  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  own  strength  and 
am  trying  to  put  my  trust  in  God.  Pray  for  me  that  I 
may  hold  out  faithful.  Mr.  Wright’s  family  is  well  and 
have  not  been  molested.  Nothing  more  at  present. 
Write  when  you  receive  this.  Farewell. 

A.  M.  Duncan. 

Dear  Pa — We  are  sorry  we  did  not  send  more  and 
better  clothes  but  not  kowing  the  circumstances  or 
your  destiny  and  being  troubled  otherwise.  Sallie  has 
a  fine  son,  is  doing  well.  Write  soon.  All  of  us  chil¬ 
dren  send  our  love  to  you  and,  oh,  Pa,  may  the  mighty 
God  of  heaven  throw  his  protection  around  you  and 
keep  you  from  the  bloody  hands  of  murderers.  Good¬ 
bye  Pa  for  the  present.  I  remain  your  affectionate 
daughter, 

Jennie. 

Missouri  being  a  border  slate  of  course  all  this  part 
of  the  state  was  subject  to  border  warfare,  the  Federal 
authorities  under  the  conditions  that  developed  were 
wholly  unable  to  protect  either  the  property  or  lives  of 
the  southern  sympathizers,  commonly  called  “Copper 
Heads,”  irrespective  of  how  discreetly  they  conducted 
themselves. 

During  this  time,  Jerry  Smith,  who  owned  the 
farm  adjoining  the  Utz  farm  on  the  south,  a  harmless 
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old  Kentuckian,  was  shot  from  his  horse  on  the  King 
Hill  road  near  where  it  crosses  the  Brown  Branch.  Mr. 
Burris,  a  harmless  southern  sympathizer,  who  lived  on 
a  farm  about  two  miles  south  of  the  Utz  farm  was 
shot  before  his  family  upon  his  front  door  step.  The 
homes  of  all  thought  to  be  southern  sympathizers  were 
raided  and  searched  at  will,  under  any  pretense  or  no 
pretense.  On  one  of  these  searches  they  found  Henry 
Utz’s  squirrel  rifle,  which  he  brought  out  with  him 
from  Virginia.  It  was  always  kept  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition  and  was  prized  by  him  next  to  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  was  an  excellent  shot  with  it,  if  he  could  not 
get  a  chance  to  shoot  a  squirrel  in  the  head  he  would 
not  shoot  at  it.  When  the  soldiers  found  the  rifle  they 
took  it  out  to  a  tree  and  in  his  presence  struck  the  gun 
against  the  tree,  first  breaking  off  the  stock  and  then 
continued  to  hammer  the  barrel  against  the  tree  until 
it  was  shaped  like  a  “rainbow.” 

On  account  of  this  raiding  and  counter-raiding 
the  feeling  between  the  two  parties  became  so  bitter  il 
was  apparent  no  ex-confederate  soldier  could  stay  in 
the  country,  neither  the  family  of  one. 

About  this  time,  during  the  summer  of  1804,  Gen. 
Price  planned  to  make  a  second  raid  up  through  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  prior  to  that  expected  raid  sent  out  recruit¬ 
ing  officers  to  organize  as  many  recruits  as  possible 
and  they  were  to  join  Gen.  Price  when  he  made  his 
raid.  In  pursuance  of  that  plan  Col.  Thornton  started 
to  raise  a  regiment  in  Buchanan  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  and  quite  a  number  of  young  men  enlisted  in  this 
enterprise,  among  whom  was  John  H.  Utz,  Henry 
Highsmith  and  John  P.  Holland.  Just  about  the  time 
Gen.  Price  was  expected  Bill  Anderson  and  his  famous 
band  of  guerrillas  attacked  the  Federal  post  at  Cen- 
tralia,  Mo.,  and  annihilated  a  company  of  about  160 
men,  this  happened  Sept.  27,  1864,  immediately  after 
this  the  Federal  forces  absolutely  over-run  this  vicinity 
and  it  became  apparent  Gen.  Price  could  not  make  his 
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intended  raid,  neither  could  Col.  Thornton  get  south 
with  his  recruits  to  join  Price  so  they  were  disbanded. 
Upon  being  disbanded  of  course  they  all  tried  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  The  three  young  men  above  men¬ 
tioned,  dressed  as  civilians  and  without  any  arms,  on 
horseback,  started  to  go  to  Iowa  with  the  intention  of 
working  and  staying  there  until  the  war  was  over. 
They  got  to  Steven  Varner’s  place  near  Union  Star. 
(Varner  was  a  distant  relative  of  Utz)  they  stayed  all 
night  in  some  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  place,  Varner 
furnished  them  grub.  The  next  morning  they  proceed¬ 
ed  on  their  way.  However,  some  one  saw  and  report¬ 
ed  them,  they  were  overtaken  in  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  Varner  home,  arrested  and  brought  back  to 
St.  Joseph.  This  occurred  about  Oct.  1,  1864.  They 
were  thrown  in  jail  and  a  charge  placed  against  them 
accusing  them  of  “Making  war  upon  the  government 
within  the  lines.” 

They  were  tried  before  a  court  martial,  but  the 
definite  time  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  members  of  their  family  and  their  friends. 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  Sallie  E.  Utz  to  her 
father  under  date  of  Oct.  19,  1864: 

Sparta,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Dear  Father — I  seat  myself  the  first  time  to  write 
to  you,  not  because  I  love  you  less  or  felt  less  interest 
in  your  welfare  than  the  rest.  Dear  father,  I  have  had 
so  much  trouble  since  you  left  that  I  have  hardly  been 
composed  enough  at  any  time  to  write  a  letter.  The 
baby  and  I  are  both  well,  I  have  been  at  Mr.  Utz’s  three 
weeks  and  will  stay  until  I  hear  from  John’s  trial,  I 
am  expecting  to  hear  every  day,  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  will  be  done  with  him,  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 
I  was  in  town  yesterday  and  saw  Mollie  Chestnut,  she 
said  ma  and  all  the  family  were  well.  I  saw  the  letter 
you  wrote  to  D.  Alderman,  you  said  you  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Ma  for  a  long  time,  she  had  not 
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answered  your  last  letter  when  I  left  but  said  she 
would  in  a  few  days.  I  see  from  your  letter  that  you 
are  very  anxious  to  get  home,  but,  oh  Pa,  you  do  not 
know  how  bad  we  all  want  to  see  you,  try  to  content 
yourself  a  week  or  two  longer  and  I  think  there  will  be 
no  danger.  It  does  look  hard,  dear  father,  that  a  man 
of  your  age  should  be  drove  from  home  for  nothing 
and  have  to  seek  a  home  among  strangers,  but  I  know 
that  you  will  find  friends,  for  it  is  our  constant  prayer 
that  the  Lord  may  provide  for  you.  Pa,  I  would  tell 
you  a  great  deal  if  I  had  time  but  I  want  to  send  my 
letter  to  town  this  evening.  The  excitement  is  greater 
in  town  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  you  left,  re¬ 
ports  of  Price  and  Shelby  first  at  one  place  and  then 
another  keeps  them  greatly  excited,  but  you  are  posted 
no  doubt  better  than  I  am.  The  family  sends  their  re¬ 
spects  to  you.  I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  if  not,  you  must 
write  to  me.  Remember  me  dear  father  in  my  troubles. 
Nothing  more  at  present. 

Your  affectionate  daughter,  Sallie  E.  Utz. 

The  trial  evidently  took  place  some  time  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1864.  The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  see  their 
friends  and  members  of  their  families,  though  in  a 
very  guarded  fashion.  The  next  definite  information 
is  from  the  newspaper  published  known  as  “Herald- 
Tribune,”  under  date  of  December  18,  1864,  as  follows: 

“December  18,  1864. 

“To  be  executed — John  P.  Holland,  John  H.  Utz 
and  Henry  W.  Highsmith,  now  in  the  military  prison 
in  this  city,  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  belonging 
to  Thornton’s  band  of  guerrillas,  and  of  bush-whack¬ 
ing,  and  have  been  sentenced  to  be  executed  next  Fri¬ 
day,  the  23rd.  The  execution  will  be  conducted  by  the 
provost  marshall  of  the  district.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  the  prisoners  are  to  be  hung  or  shot,  but  we 
presume  the  latter.” 

The  trial  was  had  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
some  time  before  the  18th.  Silas  Woodson,  who  after- 
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wards  became  governor  of  the  state,  was  employed  to 
advise  and  assist  in  doing  what  could  be  done  to  get 
the  execution  postponed  so  that  an  effort  might  be 
made  later  to  have  the  sentence  commuted.  The  only 
hope  was  to  appeal  to  President  Lincoln,  the  condition 
of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  were  not  very  de¬ 
pendable,  besides,  the  president  had  such  a  press  of 
business,  there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  could  be  brought  before  him  in  time.  By  strenuous 
efforts  a  telegram  in  the  nature  of  an  application  for 
a  reprieve  signed  by  several  prominent  parties  was 
gotten  through  to  the  president  and  on  Dec.  22nd,  1864, 
the  president  sent  the  following  telegram  to  wit: 

“Washington,  Dec.  22,  1864,  8 :30  P.  M. 
“To  Officer  in  Command  at  St.  Joseph: 

“Postpone  the  execution  of  John  H.  Utz,  Henry  W. 
Highsmith  and  J.  P.  Holland  for  twenty  days. 

A.  Lincoln.” 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  Jane  Duncan  Lockwood 
to  Ann  Carson,  a  married  sister  of  Jane’s: 

At  Home,  Dec.  26,  1864. 

Dear  Sister: — I  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
write  to  you.  I  received  your  very  welcome  letter  in 
due  time  but  circumstances  were  such  that  I  could  not 
write.  Oh,  sister,  you  know  not  the  trouble  we  are  all 
in.  John  Utz  was  sentenced  to  death,  also  Henry  High¬ 
smith  and  a  young  Holland,  a  cousin  of  Robert.  They 
all  had  their  choice  to  be  shot  or  hung.  Their  choice 
was  to  be  shot.  The  day  appointed  was  last  Friday 
(oh,  that  awful  day).  All  things  were  ready.  Betty 
had  all  of  John’s  burial  clothes  ready.  Ma  was  at  Mrs. 
Utz’s,  Sallie  was  in  town.  You  can  better  imagine  that 
awful  distress,  suspense,  than  I  can  describe.  But  kind 
Providence  willed  it  otherwise.  The  execution  was 
suspended  and  they  are  given  20  days  for  his  friends 
to  do  all  they  can  for  him.  Sallie  is  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  herself  to  plead  in  his  case.  Mr.  Silas  Woodson 
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is  going  with  her.  Ma  is  up  there  yet  and  will  stay 
until  Sallie  starts.  On  the  Thursday  before  they  were 
to  be  executed  Sallie  Utz  and  Mag  Highsmith  went  in 
to  see  them  and  after  they  went  back  into  jail  they  all 
wrote  their  farewell  letters  to  their  parents  and  friends. 
I  have  not  seen  them  yet.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
people  is  that  they  will  not  be  shot  now  as  it  is  put  off. 
The  Lord  only  knows  what  will  be  done  with  them. 
And  then  on  Saturday  night  last  five  horses  were  stolen 
from  Mr.  Utz.  I  suppose  they  were  taken  in  spite  after 
they  found  John  was  not  executed.  Oh,  may  the  God 
bless  all  the  efforts  made  to  save  the  lives  of  such 
heroic  young  men.  They  were  all  perfectly  resigned 
to  their  fate,  said  they  were  not  afraid  to  meet  their 
God  but  all  they  Regretted  was  leaving  their  friends. 
Dear  sister,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  but  paper  and 
time  forbid  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  some  news  which 
you  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear.  We  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Brother  John.  It  was  dated  July  12,  although 
it  was  no  late  news  (for  we  had  heard  from  him  three 
months  after  the  letter  was  written)  yet  it  gave  us  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure  to  see  and  read  a  letter  once  more  from 
that  beloved  brother.  His  letter  came  by  flag  of  truce 
from  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  told  us  how  to  write  to  him 
but  he  has,  with  his  command,  been  in  Missouri  since. 
He  said  he  wished  we  would  write  and  tell  him  some¬ 
thing  about  you  and  Rob,  said  he  would  like  to  see  us 
all  but  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  talking.  He  told  Rob  to  make  good  use  of  his  time 
while  young,  bid  us  an  affectionate  goodbye  and  sign¬ 
ed  himself  our  obedient  brother  and  son.  We  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  Fayette  since  I  wrote  last.  He  left 
his  photograph  with  me  to  send  to  you.  The  mails 
have  been  so  irregular  that  I  was  afraid  to  send  it.  But 
will  risk  it  in  this  letter.  I  had  my  likeness  taken  this 
fall  but  Ma  laid  claim  to  it.  When  you  come  over,  if 
you  ever  do,  I  will  have  it  taken  and  give  it  to  you, 
Jimmie  is  here  spending  Christmas  with  us.  He  said 
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to  tell  you  that  he  weighed  115  pounds.  He  is  staying 
at  Utz’s,  and  you  said  you  was  going  to  write  to  Pa.  He 
is  at  home  and  has  been  ever  since  about  the  first  of 
October.  He  hasn’t  been  to  say  interrupted.  A  few 
nights  after  he  got  home  30  soldiers  stayed  here  all 
night,  13  eat  breakfast  but  behaved  very  gentlemanly. 
Since  then  they  came  and  searched  the  house,  took  sev¬ 
eral  things,  presented  their  pistols  at  Pa  and  accused 
him  of  harboring  bushwackers,  of  which  he  is  inno¬ 
cent.  After  our  fright  was  over  we  had  a  good  joke 
on  Bob.  He  was  in  bed  asleep  when  they  came.  They 
came  and  jerked  the  cover  off  of  him.  He  was  so 
frightened  that  he  jumped  up  and  slipped  out  without 
putting  on  his  boots.  One  of  the  soldiers  remembered 
there  was  a  good  pair  of  boots  and  took  off  his  shoes 
and  left  them  in  place  of  the  boots.  Well  I  must  quit 
writing,  it  is  getting  late,  all  the  rest  are  in  bed  and  it 
is  time  I  was  there.  From  your  loving  sister, 

Jennie  Duncan. 

P.  S. — Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  Nancy  Pell.  She  said  to  give  her  love  to  you  and 
tell  you  she  had  not  forgotten  you  yet. 

President  Lincoln  was  determined  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  abolish  slavery,  but  he  was  kind-hearted, 
and  avoided  unnecessary  bloodshed  whenever  possible. 

The  executions  were  to  be  public,  the  scaffold  had 
been  completed  and  tested  the  evening  before.  It  was 
built  in  the  jail  yard  in  sight  and  hearing  of  the  pris¬ 
oners.  A  morbid  minded  crowd  had  gathered  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  execution,  together  with  the  radicals  who  af¬ 
firmatively  desired  to  see  the  prisoners  hung.  The 
president’s  telegram  was  received  about  10  p.  m.  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  but  the  prisoners  were  not  notified  of  the 
reprieve  until  long  after  the  appointed  hour  of  execu¬ 
tion,  in  the  mean  time  the  relatives  of  the  condemned 
men  had  made  all  arrangements  with  their  undertakers 
to  take  charge  of  and  prepare  the  bodies  for  burial, 
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when  it  was  finally  announced  that  the  president  had 
granted  a  reprieve,  the  crowd  was  pronouncedly  dis¬ 
pleased  and  instead  of  shouting  as  at  the  trial  of  Christ 
“Crucify  him,”  the  shouted  very  vociferously,  “Hang 
them.” 

When  the  twenty  days  reprieve  was  granted  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  condemned  men  com¬ 
menced  to  get  petitions  asking  the  president  to  com¬ 
mute  their  sentences  to  life  imprisonment.  The  wife  of 
Utz  left  her  five  months  old  baby  with  Mrs.  Buck  Alli¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Beaty,  neighbor  women,  who  had  babies 
about  the  age  of  the  Utz  baby.  They  shared  their  breast 
with  the  Utz  baby  and  he  got  along  for  two  or  three 
weeks  while  his  mother  was  away  fine.  She  actively 
assisted  in  getting  signers  to  the  petition  and  started  to 
Washington  City  to  present  it  to  the  president  in  per¬ 
son.  She  got  to  St.  Louis  and  while  at  the  hotel  there 
a  gentleman  called  for  her  and  when  she  answered,  he 
told  her  he  was  Gen.  Lane,  he  had  just  come  from 
Washington  and  was  going  to  St.  Joseph,  that  he 
noticed  on  the  register  she  had  just  come  from  St. 
Joseph  and  he  desired  to  enquire  about  the  train  serv¬ 
ice  and  railroad  bed  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph 
as  there  had  been  frequent  wrecks.  She  answered  his 
inquiries  the  best  she  could.  He  then  asked  her  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her,  she  told  him  no.  General 
Lane  inspired  the  same  feelings  in  the  southern  sympa¬ 
thizers  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  in  the  Christians  before 
his  conversion.  He  started  to  go,  then  hesitated  and 
said,  Young  woman,  you  seem  to  be  in  great  distress, 
can  I  help  you?  She  said,  yes,  you  could,  but  if  you 
should  not  look  with  favor  upon  my  cause  you  could 
do  untold  injury.  He  displayed  a  Knight  Templar 
watch  pin,  and  says,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  under¬ 
stand  what  that  is  or  not,  but  upon  my  honor,  and 
what  that  pin  represents  I  promise  that  if  I  cannot  as¬ 
sist  you  I  will  not  use  the  information  you  give  me  to 
your  hurt.  She  then  showed  him  her  petition,  and 
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gave  him  a  statement  of  the  facts,  whereupon  he  not 
only  signed  her  petition  but  made  a  personal  notation 
to  the  president  over  his  signature  recommending  her 
petition  be  granted.  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Craig  came 
through  St.  Louis  on  his  road  to  Washington  on  mili¬ 
tary  business,  he  offered  to  take  the  petition  and  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  president  (for  a  very  substantial  con¬ 
sideration,  however,)  so  the  petition  was  turned  over 
to  Gen.  Craig  at  St.  Louis  and  Mrs.  Utz  returned  to  her 
home  and  baby. 

On  January  5,  1865,  the  Herald-Tribune  had  the 
following  item: 

“January  5,  1865,  the  jail — An  attempt  was  made 
by  a  prisoner  in  jail  by  the  name  of  Watson,  undoubt¬ 
edly  assisted  by  others,  to  effect  his  escape  and  release 
other  prisoners  by  means  of  a  bottle  of  aquafortis, 
which  he  had  used  on  one  of  the  iron  grates  and  had 
severed  it. 

Sargeant  Butcher  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  there 
was  aquafortis  in  the  jail,  made  a  thorough  search  and 
found  in  Watson’s  cell,  hidden  away  behind  an  old 
trunk,  a  bottle  full  of  it.  The  prisoner  was  then  placed 
in  irons,  and  his  accomplices  no  doubt  will  soon  be 
ferreted  out.” 

On  same  date  here  is  a  letter  from  Amanda  Varner: 

DeKalb  Go.,  Mo.,  January  5,  1865. 

Dear  Cousin — We  received  your  letter  you  wrote 
to  Laura  with  unrepressible  feelings.  You  said  if  you 
had  to  die  you  would  die  with  a  clear  conscience  of 
never  having  done  any  thing  dishonorable  to  self  or 
friends,  that  dear  John  we  are  sure  is  true,  we  have 
that  confidence  in  your  spirit,  to  know  that  you  could 
not  stoop  to  anything  dishonorable  though  we  do  not 
know  what  you  are  accused  of.  I  was  so  glad  you  are 
enabled  to  put  your  trust  in  God  the  living  head,  we 
all  have  to  die  soon  or  late  and  think  not  the  scaffold 
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a  harder  death  than  any  other  way,  nor  ignominious, 
since  Christ  died  upon  the  Cross.  Put  your  trust  in 
him,  he  can  make  the  dying  bed  as  soft  as  downy  pil¬ 
lows  are,  but  I  hope  you  have  received  a  different 
sentence  and  we  can  be  permitted  to  see  you  again.  If 
otherwise,  we  will  mourn  your  loss  as  a  dear  beloved 
friend. 

Your  friend, 

Amanda  Varner. 

The  Herald-Tribune  on  Jan.  11,  1805  carried  the 
following  item: 

“January  11,  1865. 

“Execution  postponed :  By  order  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  execution  of  the  three  bushwhackers,  Holland, 
Utz  and  Highsmith,  has  been  postponed  for  ten  days. 
These  men  were  to  have  been  hung  the  12th  inst.” 

The  scaffold  had  been  set  up  again,  but  this  time 
the  word  got  out  earlier  and  there  was  not  such  a 
crowd  to  see  the  execution,  neither  were  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  families  for  the  care  of  the  bodies  made  so 
complete  as  before. 

It  will  be  noticed  the  president  only,  this  time, 
postponed  the  execution  for  ten  days  and  did  not  com¬ 
mute  their  sentence  as  they  hoped  he  would,  they  had 
lost  hope.  And  “hope  often  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,”  so  they  tried  out  a  little  scheme  of  their  own, 
which  came  very  near  wrecking  all  their  chances.  The 
Herald-Tribune  gives  an  account  of  it  under  date  of 
January  13,  1865,  as  follows: 

“January  13,  1865. 

“An  attempt  to  escape  from  jail — Wednesday 
afternoon  Sargeant  Butcher  was  sent  for  by  the  three 
condemned  bushwackers,  Holland,  Utz  and  Highsmith, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  come  into  their  cell,  as 
they  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to 
him.  The  sargeant  complied  with  their  request,  and 
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upon  entering  the  cell  he  stooped  to  avoid  some  object 
when  Holland  leaped  with  tiger  like  ferocity  upon  his 
back,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  aided  by  the  others, 
attempted  to  strangle  him.  He  succeeded  after  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  in  getting  out  of  their  clutches.  A 
soldier  who  had  accompanied  the  sargeant  rushed  out 
and  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  prisoners  found  their  last 
and  only  chance  of  escape  proved  futile.  Holland  said 
he  had  made  the  attack  upon  Butcher  in  order  to 
escape,  and  said  any  other  man  would  have  done  so 
were  he  condemned  to  death.  Holland  was  then  double 
ironed,  and  himself  and  accomplices  placed  where 
escape  is  hopeless.” 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Utz’s  wife,  part  of  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  date  is  missing,  it  was  probably  written 
soon  after  she  heard  what  the  sentence  was: 

(First  part  of  letter  and  date  missing.) 

Oh,  my  dear  husband,  with  a  breaking  heart  I 
commend  you  to  a  merciful  Redeemer  who  standeth 
ready  and  waiting  to  receive  all  who  put  their  trust  in 
him,  my  constant  prayer  is  that  you  may  be  prepared, 
oh,  my  dear  husband,  fear  not  them  who  can  kill  the 
body  but  have  no  power  over  the  soul.  I  can  write  but 
little,  if  the  Lord  permits  me  strength  to  bear  up  I  will 
try  to  see  you  and  embrace  you  once  more.  May  the 
Lord  sustain  you.  Tell  Henry  he  is  not  forgotten  by 
us.  Write  me  a  few  lines  if  you  can.  Our  little  babe 
is  well.  Farewell  for  the  present. 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

Sallie. 

(Read  and  approved,  G.  H.  Walser,  Gapt.  and  Asst. 
P.  M.) 

Here  follows  another  letter,  not  dated,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  written  just  after  she  got  back  from  St.  Louis: 

Dear  Husband — I  seat  myself  this  evening  to  write 
you  a  few  lines,  as  I  cannot  come  to  see  you.  I  hope 
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you  will  try  and  reconcile  yourself  as  much  as  possible 
to  your  fate.  Do  not  get  impatient,  clear  husband,  on 
my  account,  I  am  almost  well  and  our  little  boy  is 
growing  finely.  I  think  I  will  soon  be  stout  enough 
to  bring  him  up  and  let  you  see  him.  Dear  it  does 
seem  hard  that  I  should  so  soon  be  deprived  of  you, 
but  regrets  are  vain,  our  troubles  are  upon  us  now  and 
we  must  bear  them  with  fortitude,  asking  God  to  be  our 
helper,  pray  earnestly  and  sincerely  and  he  will  deliver 
you.  John  I  do  beseech  you  to  take  the  advice  of  your 
friends,  be  patient  and  bear  all  things  for  the  present, 
hoping  there  is  happier  days  for  us  in  the  future. 

Your  devoted  wife, 

Sallie. 

(Examined  by  A.  J.  Hunting,  Sh.  and  Dist.  P.  M.) 

The  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  by  President 
Lincoln  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life. 
The  telegram  to  that  effect  was  received  on  the  13th 
of  January,  being  the  same  day  of  the  attempted  jail 
break  but  before  they  were  notified  of  the  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sentence,  and  of  course  from  death  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment  did  not  tend  to  raise  hope  very  high. 

After  the  attempt  to  escape,  feeling  among  the  jail¬ 
ers  went  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  If  there 
should  have  been  sufficient  time  they  would  have  sent 
word  to  the  president  and  protested  against  any  leni¬ 
ency,  the  paper  account  was  unfair,  there  was  no  effort 
or  intention  to  strangle  the  jailer,  they  only  bound  him 
and  tied  some  rags  in  his  mouth  to  prevent  any  outcry 
on  his  part,  when  the  outside  guards  and  some  soldiers 
came  in,  they  threatened  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  few  cooler  heads  pre¬ 
vented  a  general  massacre  of  not  only  the  three  con¬ 
demned  men  but  all  the  “Copper  Heads”  then  confined 
in  the  jail.  The  jail  was  an  old  stone  building  on  the 
same  site  as  the  jail  now  stands.  The  prisoners  and 
others  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  were  turned  in  and 
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out  by  means  of  a  revolving  door  in  the  nature  of  a 
turnstile,  and  was  operated  by  a  guard  from  the  out¬ 
side  who  could  also  see  who  was  on  the  turnstile,  and 
if  it  was  any  person  or  persons  not  desired  he  did  not 
open  the  door.  There  were  two  rows  of  cells,  one  row 
fronting  north  and  the  other  south,  each  row  was 
about  four  cells,  or  stories  high  with  a  narrow  cor¬ 
ridor  in  front  of  each  story.  Each  cell  was  of  con¬ 
crete  about  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  the  floor 
was  level  and  the  ceiling  or  top  of  the  cells  were  arched 
over  along  the  middle  line  of  the  cell,  it  was  perhaps 
six  and  one-half  feet  high,  the  cells  were  of  concrete 
and  many  of  them  had  a  large  staple  with  a  ring  con¬ 
creted  in  the  floor  or  wall,  with  a  large  chain  attached 
with  links  large  enough  to  stick  the  end  link  through 
one  of  the  other  links  and  lock  it  there  with  a  large 
padlock.  The  door  or  opening  to  the  cells  was  an 
arched  hole  about  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  and  three 
and  one-half  feet  high,  at  the  highest  place,  the  open¬ 
ing  was  closed  with  a  heavy  grated  iron  door,  locked 
from  the  outside  with  a  large  hasp  over  a  staple  and 
fastened  with  a  padlock,  there  were  no  conveniences 
in  the  cells,  when  nature  called,  there  were  old  buckets 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  and  they  remained  until 
about  nine  o’clock  of  a  morning  when  the  jailer 
brought  some  food  and  some  trusty  emptied  the  buck¬ 
ets.  There  were  no  stoves  or  heat  in  the  cells;  of  very 
cold  mornings  some  times  a  fire  was  built  of  some 
pieces  of  cracker  boxes  or  very  light  material,  which 
amid  the  smoke  tended  to  take  the  chill  off  for  a  short 
time. 

Immediately  after  the  attempted  jail  break  each  of 
the  above  named  prisoners  was  chained  down  in  a  cell 
with  the  chain  around  his  waist  so  tight  there  was  no 
possible  chance  for  it  to  be  slipped  off  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  see  members  of  their  family  during  said 
time.  As  good  fortune  for  the  prisoners,  the  same 
evening  of  the  attempted  jail  break  or  early  the  next 
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morning  the  officers  received  word  that  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  The  Herald-Tri- 
bune  under  date  of  January  14,  1865  carried  the  follow¬ 
ing  item  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

“The  sentence  of  the  three  bushwackers,  Holland, 
Utz  and  Highsmith,  has  been  commuted  to  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary  for  life.” 

The  life  sentence  was  changed  soon  afterwards  to 
“imprisonment  during  the  war.”  However,  that  may 
be,  they  were  kept  chained  for  thirteen  days,  and  until 
they  were  removed  to  the  Gratiott  military  prison  at  St. 
Louis.  The  weather  was  severely  cold  and  Utz’s  feet 
and  ears  become  badly  frozen.  The  chain  was  too  tight 
and  rubbed  the  skin  off  his  waist. 

There  was  a  young  man  named  Thomas  Barton  in 
jail  on  account  of  his  southern  sentiments,  he  saw  the 
condition  of  Utz  and  on  his  own  account  went  to  the 
head  jailer  and  told  him  Utz  was  badly  frozen  and  that 
if  they  would  unchain  Utz  for  a  few  days  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  doctor  up,  they  might  chain  him  in  Utz’s 
stead,  upon  him  making  that  offer  they  said  he  was  as 
bad  as  the  others  and  chained  him  down  in  addition  to 
the  others,  and  kept  him  chained  until  the  others  were 
removed  to  St.  Louis. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Utz’s  wife  under  date  of  Jan. 
15,  1865,  that  helps  to  explain  conditions: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1865. 

Mr.  John  H.  Utz. 

My  Dear  Husband — I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  to 
see  you  since  1  got  home.  The  reason  assigned  for  re¬ 
fusing  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  was  the  charge 
that  you  and  others  had  made  an  effort  to  escape  from 
jail.  I  deeply  regret  any  such  effort  was  made.  And 
1  now  ask  you  as  you  love  me  to  make  no  further  at¬ 
tempt,  not  even  if  the  doors  of  your  prison  were  left 
open  and  unguarded.  The  president  in  his  kindness 
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and  mercy  has  commuted  all  three  of  your  sentences  to 
imprisonment  during  the  war,  this  you  may  rely  upon, 
let  others  tell  you  what  they  may,  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  order  for  your  removal,  if  it  has 
not  already  reached  here,  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two. 
To  the  president  and  your  kind  friends  who  have  done 
so  much  for  you,  I  want  you  to  feel  all  the  gratitude  of 
a  grateful  and  generous  heart.  Go  where  you  may  you 
have  my  love  and  prayers  for  your  health,  happiness 
and  speedy  restoration  to  liberty  and  your  family.  I 
will  write  to  you  and  try  and  get  to  see  you,  should 
your  imprisonment  be  long.  My  love  and  prayers  are 
yours.  If  you  can,  write  to  me  often. 

Your  devoted  wife, 

Sallie. 

(Approved,  G.  H.  Walser,  A.  P.  M.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  letters  either  received  or 
written  by  J.  H.  Utz  were  read  by  the  prison  authori¬ 
ties  and  if  for  any  reason  any  letter  contained  any  mat¬ 
ter  objectionable  to  them  the  letter  was  suppressed,  for 
that  reason  many  things  happened  in  the  prison  and 
to  Utz  he  could  not  write  about,  and  many  of  the  hap¬ 
penings  on  the  outside  could  not  be  mentioned  in  a 
letter.  The  prisoners  were  removed  from  St.  Joseph  to 
St.  Louis  some  time  after  the  first  of  February.  Here 
follows  first  letter  from  Utz  to  his  wife  dated  Feb.  1, 
1865: 


St.  Joseph  Military  Prison,  Feb.  1,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — As  an  opportunity  now  offers  itself 
which  perhaps  may  be  more  favorable  than  any  that 
may  hereafter  occur,  at  least  for  some  time,  I  embrace 
it  and  write  you,  fearing  that  it  may  be  denied  me  to 
converse  with  you  previous  to  my  departure  to  the 
prison  to  which  I  am  consigned,  till  war  shall  have 
spent  its  fury  and  sweet  peace  folds  the  nation  beneath 
its  wings.  Yes,  we  are  to  be  separated  for  an  uncer¬ 
tain  time.  It  is  in  this  fact  I  find  my  sorrow  and  it  is 
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by  these  reflections  that  my  captivity  becomes  weary 
and  full  of  sadness.  To  feel  and  know  that  we  are 
separated,  that  your  presence  is  denied  me  and  I  can¬ 
not  partake  with  you  of  the  happiness  and  joys  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  when  love  and  confidence  rule  supreme. 
The  past  hours  of  confinement  have  been  full  of  holy 
thoughts  of  you  and  our  dear  little  one,  and  sometimes 
I  would  leap  in  fancy  to  the  hour  when,  if  God  willing, 
we  may  be  reunited  and  when  I  can  in  some  measure 
repay  you  for  the  devotion  and  anxiety  the  labor  and 
the  world  of  love  that  you  have  manifested  towards 
your  unfortunate  and  unhappy  husband,  think  not 
dear  one  that  your  efforts  have  been  lightly  valued, 
nay  they  have  proved  the  treasure  I  have  in  you  and  for 
which  my  prayers  have  ascended  to  a  most  kind  and 
merciful  God.  Here  mixed  with  every  description  of 
human  character  I  have  learned  more  fully  how  rare 
are  women  whose  mission  is  of  heavenly  virtue  and 
the  example  of  whose  life  shed  the  radiance  of  the 
mansions  above  on  the  sinning  paths  of  mortals  and 
make  men  better.  In  you  are  those  heaven-born  vir¬ 
tues  too  pure  to  contaminate  with  earth  and  which  re¬ 
mind  us  of  our  fallen  state,  sent  but  now  and  then 
among  men  with  its  holy  trust  in  religious  faith  and  its 
unselfish  love  whose  end  is  peace,  and  whose  reward  is 
a  welcome  from  the  angel  host  and  a  bright  crown  of 
eternal  glory  in  the  mansion  of  the  Father.  Words  are 
idle,  I  can  never  repay  you  and  your  reward  is  above 
with  him  who  doeth  all  things  well.  I  can  only  assure 
you  of  my  love,  my  admiration,  and  look  at  you  as  the 
guardian  angel  of  my  life  to  whom  I  owe  all  and  every 
thing  and  for  whom  I  shall  consecrate  all  there  is  in 
life  to  its  most  inmost  purpose,  listening  at  all  times  to 
the  wise  counselings  and  wholesome  advice  of  one  so 
well  qualified  to  give.  I  have  faith  that  all  will  end 
well  that  there  is  yet  in  life  for  us  long  and  happy  days, 
that  our  fireside  will  burn  cheerful  and  the  past  will  he 
an  evening  tale  to  the  prattling  infant  of  our  home, 
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mutual  pledges  of  our  natural  love,  a  time  to  dawn  up¬ 
on  us  when  we  will  go  hand  in  hand  down  the  decliv¬ 
ity  of  time  to  the  peaceful  rest  of  the  just. 

To  my  friends  whose  kind  assistance  has  been  in¬ 
valuable  and  who  have  been  tender  and  affectionate  to 
you,  I  would  return  my  most  heart  felt  thanks,  and  to 
whom  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  for  the 
unwise  action  that  took  place  here  none  perhaps  can — 
no  none  realize  the  intense  mental  agony  undergone  by 
me  from  the  day  when  my  sentence  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  to  my  ultimate  pardon,  the  postponement,  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  delays,  the  groundless  rumors  and 
reports,  all  a  species  of  torture  in  themselves.  These 
were  not  produced  by  the  fear  of  the  death  that  was 
threatened,  but  the  uncertainty  of  each  movement  and 
a  full  realization  of  the  past  that  I  might  soon  be  called 
to  account  before  the  tribunal  of  God  and  a  desire  that 
I  might  feel  a  full  forgiveness  and  bear  the  promise  in 
my  soul.  The  action  then  was  the  child  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  associations  and  was  no  sooner  done  than 
regretted,  and  you  may  henceforth  be  assured  that  I 
will  never  contemplate  a  like  course,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that,  that  one  may  be  overlooked,  for  I  think  that 
I  have  always  endeavored  to  conduct  myself  so  as  to 
command  the  respect  of  my  acquaintances. 

During  my  confinement  I  desire  that  you  be  not 
over  anxious  about  my  well  being,  and  let  our  little  one 
be  a  source  of  great  consolation  to  you  as  time  unfolds 
its  nature  to  your  direction  and  training.  Let  bright 
hope  have  a  large  place  in  your  heart  as  a  means  to  let 
time  trip  lightly  by  and  I  will  make  my  lot  bright  by 
sweet  thoughts  of  you  and  a  trust  in  God’s  goodness, 
feeling  assured  that  in  his  good  time  he  will  open  the 
doors  of  my  prison-house. 

And  now  may  every  blessing  be  yours  even  unto 
the  end  and  to  all  my  friends  those  wishes  which  have 
birth  only  in  the  purest  motives  and  that  although  we 
may  not  shake  hands  nor  exchange  some  kindly  word 
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at  parting,  it  is  still  ours  to  live  in  the  faith  and  love 
that  exists  between  us,  of  which  none  can  ever  rob  us. 

Please  answer  this  immediately. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  H.  Utz. 

“Approved  with  great  pleasure.  G.  H.  Walser, 
Gapt.  and  A.  P.  M.,  per  Ware,  Chief  Clerk.” 

Letters  will  follow  from  other  members  of  the 
family  as  well  as  from  friends  and  distant  relatives,  all 
these  letters  help  to  throw  light  on  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  this  part  of  the  country  just  before  and  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  letters  will  be  set  out  in  order 
of  their  date  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  a  letter  of  a  friend  under  date  of  Feb.  9,  1865: 

New  Market,  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Dear  Sallie — I  am  today  at  your  Ma’s  spending  the 
day  with  her,  very  comfortably  seated  by  her  cheerful 
fireside,  talking  about  passed  and  passing  events,  and 
persons,  places  and  things.  Cousin  Kate  and  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Claytor  came  up  while  I  was  in  town  and  sent 
for  us,  she  brought  a  horse  up  for  me  and  nothing 
would  do  her  but  I  must  come  home  with  her,  and  you 
know  I  could  not  pass  by  my  friends  that  I  esteem  so 
highly  as  I  do  your  Ma  and  family.  I  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  when  I  will  be  at  home,  it  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances  but  I  think  I  will  be  there  by  the  first  of 
next  week  if  nothing  happens  me  more  than  I  see  now. 
Cousin  is  going  to  send  me  home.  I  have  spent  the  time 
delightfully  since  I  came  here,  have  caught  another 
beau  down  here  at  Camden  Point;  aint  I  lucky  though? 
Cousin  Archie  Woodson  has  gone  to  Kentucky  and  a 
great  many  more  of  my  acquaintances  have  gone. 
Sallie,  I  would  like  to  see  you  and  Willie,  was  very  un¬ 
easy  about  him  as  he  was  complaining  so  much  when 
1  left  there.  We  intend  moving  just  as  soon  as  I  return 
home,  you  know  I  have  to  he  there,  but  I  feel  like 
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now  at  present  that  I  want  to  get  ns  far  away  from  St. 
Joseph  as  possible,  you  are  aware  of  what  for,  so  I  am 
in  a  great  hurry  and  must  close  my  few  disconnected 
lines,  soon  hoping  to  see  you  before  very  long.  Excuse 
bad  writing  and  all  errors.  My  love  to  you  and  all  who 
may  make  inquiry  after  me  if  acceptable. 

From  your  devoted  friend.  Adieu, 

Lizzie. 

The  three  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  transferred 
from  St.  Joseph  to  St.  Louis  and  the  transfer  was  made 
possibly  near  the  10th  of  February,  1865.  The  guards 
that  were  to  accompany  them  made  it  up  that  when  they 
got  the  prisoners  in  as  secluded  a  place  as  they  could 
select,  they  were  to  linger  back  and  encourage  the  pris¬ 
oners  to  try  and  break  away  and  then  shoot  them.  The 
prisoners  were  all  three  handcuffed  to  the  same  chain 
so  they  could  not  get  apart.  One  of  the  guards  more 
humane  than  the  rest  warned  the  prisoners  before  they 
were  started  for  St.  Louis  of  the  plot,  Utz  got  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  spoke  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  he  sent 
a  special  detail  to  go  with  the  other  guards  to  the  depot 
and  put  the  prisoners  on  the  train.  There  was  no  op¬ 
portunity  on  the  train  to  do  any  thing,  however,  the 
guards  kept  drinking  and  when  the  train  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  they  were  considerably  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  The  prisoners  were  first  taken  to  military 
headquarters,  escorted  by  a  St.  Louis  soldier  to  the 
headquarters,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  them 
to  be  received  at  the  prison,  after  this  was  done  they 
were  to  be  turned  back  to  the  St.  Joseph  guards  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  prison.  Utz  watched  Ids  opportunity  and 
got  a  chance  to  make  the  plot  known  to  the  officer  and 
asked  him  to  detail  some  of  his  men  to  accompany 
them  to  the  prison,  the  officer  said  he  had  no  men 
present  at  that  time  subject  to  his  orders,  however, 
there  was  a  soldier  there  on  leave  of  absence,  if  they 
could  induce  him  to  volunteer,  that  he  would  appoint 
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him  to  accompany  them.  The  soldier  was  induced  to 
volunteer  and  they  proceeded  toward  the  Gratiott  Street 
prison,  they  were  getting  near  the  prison  and  the  St. 
Joseph  guard  so  far  had  found  no  opportunity  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  murderous  plan  and  were  becoming  desper¬ 
ate,  some  little  distance  from  the  prison  there  was  quite 
a  space  where  nobody  was  near,  the  guard  lagged  way 
back  and  the  prisoners  and  the  special  guard  were 
walking  on,  all  at  once  the  three  old  guards  come  run¬ 
ning  with  their  revolvers  drawn  shouting  the  prisoners 

were  escaping,  to  shoot  the  s -  b - s,  the  special 

guard  was  a  courageous  man,  and  having  been  warn¬ 
ed  of  their  plan  in  advance,  promptly  interposed,  and 
informed  them  no  such  foul  play  as  that  would  be  tol¬ 
erated,  and  had  to  threaten  to  immediately  report  them 
to  the  officer  in  charge,  before  he  could  get  them  to 
proceed  and  deliver  up  the  prisoners  to  the  prison  au¬ 
thorities,  this  was  finally  accomplished  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  saved  from  a  determined  effort  and  plan  to  mur¬ 
der  them  on  the  way. 

The  first  letter  written  by  Utz  to  his  wife  from  the 
Gratiott  Street  prison  is  dated  Feb.  15,  1865,  the  letter 
mentions  that  he  had  arrived  ‘‘safe  after  passing 
through  a  great  many  dangers.”  This  was  as  near  as 
he  could  tell  in  a  letter  what  happened  on  the  road. 
Here  is  the  letter  : 

Gratiott  Street  Prison,  St.  Louis,  Feb.  15,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — T  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  1  have 
arrived  here  safe  after  passing  through  a  great  many 
dangers.  Though  I  was  glad  to  leave  St.  Joe,  yet  I 
could  not  help  casting  a  thought  back  to  the  many 
pleasures  that  T  have  enjoyed  with  relations  and 
friends  in  that  neighborhood,  but  the  prison  walls  have 
closed  around  me  and  T  cannot  enjoy  your  company 
for  an  uncertain  time,  yet  if  the  Lord  is  willing  I  hope 
that  we  may  spend  many  happy  hours  together  after 
the  grim  visage  of  war  is  seen  and  felt  no  more.  There 
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is  a  good  many  prisoners  here  but  t  see  but  few  famil¬ 
iar  faces.  The  prisoners  here  generally  seem  to  be  in 
delicate  health.  There  has  been  a  good  many  cases  of 
smallpox,  but  none  at  this  writing.  I  have  not  been 
long  enough  here  yet  to  learn  much  about  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  though  they  are  very  good  as  far  as  I  have 
seen.  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  write  you,  will 
only  write  one  page  of  paper  as  that  is  all  that  will  be 
approved  of.  Tell  my  friends  all  to  write  me  as  soon 
as  they  can,  you  will  write  also.  Henry  sends  his  re¬ 
spects  to  relations  and  friends.  Dear  one,  I  now  com¬ 
mend  you  to  our  friends  and  to  our  God,  hoping  that 
we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  live  together  in  peace,  if 
not,  let  us  meet  in  heaven.  Henry  will  write  soon. 

Your  true  husband, 

John  If.  Utz. 

“Inspected,  L.  0.  A.” 

Here  is  a  letter  from  A.  D.  Kirk,  a  lawyer  from  St. 
Joseph.  You  will  notice  the  language  Kirk  uses  in  the 
last  few  lines.  The  boys  never  entirely  forgave  him 
for  the  language  he  there  used.  Here  follows  the  letter : 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Feb.  28,  1865. 

John  Utz,  Esq., 

Sir — I  saw  your  father's  family  recently  and  they 
requested  me  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  The  family  are 
all  well  and  seem  to  be  getting  along  as  well  as  usual. 
Sallie  has  gone  to  her  Pa’s.  The  post  office  at  Sparta 
has  been  discontinued,  so  that  any  letters  sent  to  the 
family  should  be  sent  to  St.  Joseph.  Any  letters  you 
wish  to  send  the  family  you  will  direct  to  Samuel  For- 
rer  who  will  get  them  at  once  and  will  forward  them 
to  the  family.  By  directing  them  to  him  they  will  the 
more  quickly  and  surely  reach  the  family.  They  have 
received  one  letter  from  you  and  was  glad  to  hear  you 
was  enjoying  good  health.  Hope  you  will  be  a  good 
boy  and  when  you  come  home  do  your  duty  as  a  faith- 
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ful  citizen  and  will  not  again  be  easily  led  to  commit 
such  errors  and  outrages  as  you  are  charged  with. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  Downing  Kirk. 


To  Miss  Jennie  Duncan,  Halleck,  Mo. 

From:  John  H.  Utz,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Gratiott  Street  Prison,  Feb.  26,  1865. 

Dear  Sister — I  have  written  three  letters  since  here, 
one  to  Sallie,  one  to  father,  and  one  to  a  friend  in  pris¬ 
on  at  St,  Joseph  and  I  have  received  no  intelligence 
whatever  from  any  of  my  relations  or  friends.  I  have 
been  here  about  twelve  days.  I  am  getting  very  anxious 
to  receive  some  news  from  home.  There  is  not  a  great 
many  prisoners  here  at  this  time,  there  was  fifty  sent 
from  here  on  exchange  on  last  week.  There  are  others 
here  that  will  be  sent  soon  I  suppose.  Our  rations  here 
are  pretty  short.  The  health  of  prisoners  is  improving. 
There  is  no  smallpox  here  now  that  I  know  of.  1  have 
made  inquiries  about  John  but  have  not  learned  any¬ 
thing  as  yet.  There  is  not  many  regular  soldiers  here, 
mostly  conscripts  and  citizens,  some  of  the  conscripts 
whine  powerfully  when  they  find  that  they  have  to  go 
south.  The  truth  is  they  are  not  really  conscripts  but 
claim  this  so  as  to  get  home.  There  are  few  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  here  and  but  one  of  yours  that  1  know  of. 
He  speaks  of  you  very  often.  But  we  have  no  horses 
in  here  and  but  few  groundhogs.  I  hope  to  see  you  all 
some  day  when  we  may  see  each  other  and  enjoy  each 
other’s  company.  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Utz. 

My  respects  to  Ma,  Pa,  sisters  and  Bob  and  all 
friends,  if  any.  Write  soon 

J.  H.  U. 

(Marked  “Inspected,  L.  G.  D.”) 


Here  follows  a  letter  from  Utz’s  wife  dated  Feb. 
28.  1865.  It  speaks  of  “Fayette”  wanting  her  to  come 
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to  Kansas.  Fayettee  is  her  half-brother  who  lived  there. 
Here  is  the  letter: 


Buchanan  Go.,  Mo.,  Feb.  28,  1865. 

Dear  Husband — I  received  your  very  welcome  let¬ 
ter  of  the  15th,  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  you  arrived  at  St.  Louis  safely  and  in  good 
health.  We  are  all  well  at  present,  little  Willie  has  had 
a  very  severe  spell  since  you  left,  he  caught  fresh  cold 
in  bringing  him  out  home  and  was  quite  sick  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  I  am  at  Ma’s  now,  I  have  been  here  since 
vou  left  and  will  remain  for  several  weeks,  mother  is 
going  to  town  tomorrow  to  see  if  she  can  hear  any¬ 
thing  about  Pa.  Everything  is  quiet  in  the  country  so 
far  as  I  know.  Your  Pa  is  going  to  move  to  town  soon. 
Uncle  Sammie  talks  of  going  home  in  the  spring  but 
I  don’t  think  your  Ma  will  let  him  go  if  she  can  help 
it.  Dear,  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  some  times,  I  al¬ 
most  concluded  to  go  to  Kansas  this  summer.  The 
greatest  objection  would  be  not  hearing  from  you  reg- 
larly.  Fayette  wants  me  to  go  and  you  know  he  would 
do  a  good  part  by  me  if  I  would  go,  but  I  know  you 
will  say  I  do  not  want  you  to  go.  Well  I  will  study 
about  it.  Dear  do  not  let  my  statements  trouble  you,  if 
the  Lord  blesses  me  with  health  and  strength  I  can 
make  my  way,  do  not  fear.  Ma,  Jane  and  Helen  sends 
their  love  to  you,  May  the  God  of  mercy  help  and  pro¬ 
tect  you  is  my  earnest  prayer.  I  wish  you  had  your 
Bible  with  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  find  great  consola¬ 
tion  in  your  little  Testament  and  hymn  book  that  your 
Ma  sent  you.  Oh,  John,  if  it  is  the  kind  will  of  Provi¬ 
dence  that  we  shall  meet  again  when  war  shall  have 
spent  its  fury  and  peace,  sweet  peace  holds  our  nation 
in  ils  balmy  wings,  then  may  we  meet  together  again 
at  our  own  bedside  and  thank  God  for  his  goodness 
and  mercy.  Give  my  love  to  Henry.  Write  to  me  often. 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

Sallie  Utz. 
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Here  is  a  letter  from  his  sister  dated  Feb.  28. 

(That  part  of  the  correspondence  preserved  be¬ 
tween  J.  H.  Utz  and  sisters.) 

Sparta,  Mo.,  Feb.  28,  A.  D.  1865. 

Dear  Brother  and  Friends — We  received  your  let¬ 
ter  of  the  19th,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  read 
a  letter  from  you  once  more.  Sallie  is  down  at  her 
mother’s  at  the  present  time,  little  Willie  is  a  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  bov,  he  can  sav,  “dad  dad  and  mam  mam”  verv 
plainly.  Pa  is  still  in  town,  has  rented  Mr.  Lower’s  house 
for  $12  per  month.  Mr.  Haddie  has  rented  our  farm, 
he  began  to  move  today,  we  expect  to  move  as  soon  as 
the  roads  get  good.  Mr.  Jones  is  going  to  Nebraska, 
the  girls  like  to  go  very  much.  Nearly  all  the  old 
neighbors  have  left  Sparta.  Mrs.  Beattie  has  moved  to 
her  farm  up  in  Andrew  county.  Beattie  and  I  will  cor¬ 
respond,  I  received  a  letter  from  brother  H — ,  he  was 
verv  much  interested  for  vou  and  vour  comrades.  Mr. 

c,  e tv 

Haddie  and  Mr.  Thomas  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
you.  I  read  a  letter  from  Mat  yesterday,  he  says  he  is 
working  in  the  cook  room,  he  thought  he  would  get 
plenty  to  eat,  and  they  are  all  dressed  in  uniform  alike, 
he  sent  his  love  to  the  girls,  so  you  see  he  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  us  yet.  Aunt  Betsy  and  Priscilla  are  going  with 
Mr.  Jones,  I  met  with  her  at  Mr.  Highsmith’s  a  few 
Sundays  ago,  they  were  talking  and  grieving  about  you 
all.  Charles  has  written  several  letters  to  Mag  Jones. 
Mr.  Boberts  has  moved  upon  the  prairie,  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  up  there.  Henry’s  Pa  and  brother  Jim 
is  talking  of  going  up  with  Mr.  Jones,  his  mother  says 
he  wont  go  away.  Mag  would  like  to  go  to  town  with 
us;  they  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion  yet  what  they 
would  do.  They  have  not  received  a  line  from  Henry 
yet.  Sallie  had  yours  and  her  photograph  taken  and  1 
had  mine  taken  also,  they  are  very  true.  Uncle  is  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  corner  smoking  as  usual,  he  says  you  must 
write  to  him.  Direct  all  of  your  letters  to  him.  We 
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feel  that  it  is  through  the  mercies  of  God  that  you  are 
where  you  are,  and  we  pray  that  all  may  come  through 
safe,  so  let  us  trust  in  and  continue  to  pray  for  it  is 
grace  has  brought  us  safe  thus  far  and  grace  will  lead 
us  home.  We  all  send  our  love  to  you  all.  Give  my 
love  to  Mat.  Do  not  direct  your  letters  to  Sparta  for 
there  is  no  postmaster  there.  We  are  all  well  and  hope 
this  will  find  you  the  same.  Write  soon  and  often  as 
vou  can. 

c/ 

Your  dear  sister, 

J.  E.  U. 

The  above  letter  is  from  his  sister,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  “Bettie.”  She  speaks  of  Mr.  Lower’s  house,  that 
was  I.  N.  Lower  who  lived  near  Walnut  Grove, 
which  is  about  midway  between  St.  Joseph  and 
Agency.  The  “Jones’  ”  she  speaks  of  was  the  father 
of  Marion  Jones,  who  Betty  Utz  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried,  they  lived  near  Hiawatha,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Beat- 
tie  was  the  lady  who  helped  care  for  the  baby  while  the 
mother  was  trying  to  get  its  father’s  sentence  com¬ 
muted;  “Brother  H — ”  is  the  Rev.  Holiday;  “Mat”  was 
Mat  Alderman  who  was  then  confined  in  a  military 
prison  in  Illinois.  Betsy  and  Priscilla  Larkin  were  old 
settlers  living  just  north  of  Sparta;  “Charles”  refers  to 
Charles  Alderman ;  “Mr.  Roberts”  refers  to  “Tang  Rob¬ 
erts,”  the  “Henry”  referred  to  is  Henry  Highsmith. 

They  were  only  kept  at  the  Gratiott  Street  prison 
about  two  weeks,  they  were  received  there  about  Feb. 
14th  and  were  transferred  to  Jefferson  City  March  1, 
1865.  Here  follows  first  letter  from  the  State  peniten¬ 
tiary  to  his  wife  dated  March  3,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  3,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — I  wrote  four  letters  from  St.  Louis,  I 
wrote  you  and  Jane  and  father’s  family  and  to  a  friend 
in  St.  Joseph,  but  have  received  no  answers  to  any  of 
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my  letters.  Henry  lias  also  written  several  letters  and 
been  as  unlucky  as  myself,  I  love  my  friends  and  it  is 
a  great  gratification  to  me  to  bear  from  them,  especial¬ 
ly  here  in  prison.  As  my  destination  was  somewhat 
uncertain  it  is  some  excuse  for  not  answering  my  let¬ 
ters  and  it  may  be  you  never  received  them,  hoping 
that  my  friends  will  write  me  in  the  future  I  write  this. 
I  arrived  here  on  the  1st  inst.  I  was  in  St.  Louis  two 
weeks.  I  was  very  glad  of  the  change  on  the  account 
of  food  and  health,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
the  prison,  smallpox,  veryloid,  mumps  and  the  worst 
coughs  and  colds  I  ever  saw.  Tell  mother  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  money  she  gave  me  we  would  have  suffer¬ 
ed  for  something  to  eat.  Henry  did  not  get  but  one  dol¬ 
lar  of  his  money.  My  health  has  been  good  since  I  left 
St.  Joseph,  Henry  has  been  well,  Mat  is  well  also.  There 
was  twentv-seven  males  and  one  female  came  here  as 
1  did,  Byron  Jones  came  in  our  crowd,  he  and  Henrv 

7  T,  d 

and  myself  are  all  at  work  in  the  carpentershop.  Pris¬ 
oners  are  treated  quite  well  here  if  they  behave,  if  not 
they  are  punished  of  course.  There  were  two  men  to 
be  hung  in  St,  Louis  while  I  was  there,  one  made  his 
escape  and  the  other  was  granted  a  respite  of  twenty 
days.  There  is  a  good  many  prisoners  being  pardoned 
here,  one  that  came  here  with  Mat  was  set  at  liberty 
this  morning  by  President  Lincoln,  he  being  a  military 
prisoner.  1  have  nothing  more  of  importance  to  write, 
my  prayers  for  your  future  health  and  happiness, 
hoping  that  we  may  be  permilted  to  live  together  as  we 
have  lived  1  will  endure  all  things,  kiss  my  little  boy 
for  me.  It  is  now  getting  dark  I  cannot  see  to  write 
more,  so  good  bye.  Direct  your  letters  to  me  in  care  of 
H.  A.  Swift. 

Your  devoted  husband, 

John  IT.  Utz. 

You  will  excuse  bad  writing  as  it  grew  dark  be¬ 
fore  I  finished  writing.  Yours,  J.  H.  U. 
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Here  follows  first  letter  received  by  Utz  after  ar¬ 
riving  at  Jefferson  City.  It  is  from  Jane  Duncan  who 
afterwards  married  John  Lockwood.  It  bears  date  of 
March  9,  1865. 

Buchanan  Go.,  March  9,  1865. 

Dear  Brother — I  received  your  very  kind  and  wel- 
come  letter,  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Sallie  has 
written  to  you  and  will  write  again  soon.  She  is  here 
now.  Pa  came  home  last  night,  he  is  banished  to  Illi¬ 
nois  with  others.  Dear  brother,  you  have  undergone 
many  trials  since  I  last  saw  you,  but  vou  have  stood  up 
nobly  under  all,  be  assured  you  are  not  forgotten  by 
your  relations  and  friends.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  can  all  be  together  once  more.  You 
say  there  is  but  few  of  your  accjuaintances  and  only 
one  of  mine  there,  I  hope  he  is  safe  as  there  is  no  Logan 
to  throw  him.  Your  papa  has  rented  a  bouse  in  St. 
Joseph  and  I  expect  has  moved  before  now.  Brother 
Barnett  was  here  yesterday,  said  to  tell  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  him  and  keep  religion  uppermost  in  your  mind.  I 
can  write  nothing  more  of  interest  as  my  paper  will 
not  allow,  give  my  respects  to  all  my  friends  in  prison. 
Direct  Sallie’s  letters,  also  mine,  to  Halleck,  write  soon 
as  you  get  this.  Your  sister, 

Jane  Duncan. 

(Bead  and  approved.) 

Utz  to  his  wife,  letter  dated  March  12,  1865,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  12,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  me  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  one  who  has  always  been  so  kind  and  af¬ 
fectionate  towards  me  both  in  prosperity  and  especially 
when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  have  completely  cov¬ 
ered  me,  thy  kindness  has  not  ceased,  but  is  seen  in 
every  letter,  yes,  I  might  say  in  every  sentence  that  1 
have  received  from  you  since  my  confinement.  As  1 
sit  in  mv  lonelv  cell  this  beautiful  Sabbath  day  and 
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think  of  the  pleasant  hours  spent  with  you  and  our 
kind  friends,  my  imprisonment  seems  almost  unbear¬ 
able,  but  when  I  view  it  in  a  different  light  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  war  at  most  cannot  last  much 
longer  and  there  is,  I  think,  quite  a  good  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  pardon  and  of  soon  obtaining  those  privileges, 
again  I  content  myself  for  the  time  being  with  reading 
my  Bible  and  thinking  of  the  past.  Other  days  are  not 
so  tedious  as  I  am  at  work  and  my  mind  is  employed 
thereon.  Business  is  quite  lively  here  during  the  week, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  done  here,  most  all  the 
popular  trades  are  carried  on  here  and  there  are  per¬ 
sons  passing  through  the  prison  and  visitors  every  day 
to  see  some  one  of  the  prisoners.  (This  letter  breaks 
off  here  and  I  copy  from  another  sheet,  am  not  sure 
whether  it  belongs  here  or  not.) 

(Supposed  continuation  of  letter  of  March  12,  1865.) 

It  is  true  that  I  feel  your  lonely  condition  and  wonder 
how  long  this  will  be  so.  Then  that  little  word  hope 
says  all  may  yet  end  well,  as  we  are  yet  in  our  youth, 
this  is  my  reason  to  hope  for  the  better  and  endure  the 
present  the  best  I  can,  “Disappointment  sinks  the  heart 
of  man  but  the  revival  of  hope  gives  consolation,”  this 
is  the  only  consolation  I  have.  You  will  excuse  me  of 
seeming  somewhat  impatient,  as  you  know  I  love  lib¬ 
erty  and  as  T  hear  the  spring  birds  singing  around  I 
look  to  see  the  grass  growing,  but  can  see  nothing  out¬ 
side  the  walls  but  the  blue  sky  overhead.  I  believe  you 
complain  that  I  have  not  written  you,  I  have  written 
you  seven  or  eight  letters,  besides  those  I  have  written 
to  Jones  who  I  know  you  will  see,  you  wrote  me  that 
Pa  had  taken  out  a  letter  I  wrote  you.  I  wrote  you  one 
the  same  Sabbath  that  you  wrote  and  directed  to  Hal- 
leck,  which  I  hope  that  you  have  received.  Sallie,  I 
promise  to  write  you  often  and  you  must  not  forget  to 
write  to  me  as  any  thing  is  interesting  from  you,  keep 
me  advised  of  all  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  my 
release,  do  not  let  me  stay  here  longer  than  you  can 
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help.  I  am  quite  well,  the  boys  are  well.  My  love  to 
father  and  Jennie  and  all  the  family  and  to  all  friends. 
I  believe  that  there  are  men  in  Kansas  that  will  do 
more  for  me  than  any  others.  Love,  farewell  for  the 
present.  My  prayers  for  yours  and  the  babe’s  health 
and  your  happiness.  J.  H.  U. 

The  next  letter  was  from  his  sister,  Bettie,  who 
signed  J.  E.  U.,  dated  March  13,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  March  13,  1865. 

Dear  Brother — I  received  your  letter  that  you 

*7  cl 

wrote  to  Sallie.  She  is  at  her  mother’s,  her  father  has 
gone  home.  We  are  all  well.  Pa  and  I  and  Mr.  Alder¬ 
man’s  family  are  living  together.  Pa  has  rented  Mr. 
Lower’s  house  for  twelve  dollars  and  one-half  a  month. 
Mother  has  not  come  up  yet.  Pa  is  preparing  to  go 
after  his  horses  in  the  morning,  he  has  heard  from 
them.  We  have  rented  our  farm  to  Mr.  Haddie,  he 
sends  his  love  to  you.  Mr.  Alderman  received  a  letter 
from  Charles,  he  was  well,  he  had  heard  that  you  had 
gone  to  Jefferson.  We  are  all  the  time  talking  about 
you  and  your  comrades.  I  wrote  to  you  and  Henry  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  hope  you  can  get  along  better.  Give 
my  love  to  H  and  Mat,  tell  them  to  write  to  me.  Richard 
has  gone  up  above,  Mag  is  going  to  write  to  H  soon  so 
I  must  close  as  I  am  going  to  write  to  Charles.  I  am 
going  to  write  to  H  and  M  soon,  we  all  send  our  love 
to  you  all.  Excuse  this  writing  as  my  pen  is  bad,  write 
soon.  Your  affectionate  sister  and  friend, 

J.  E.  U. 

Letter  from  Utz  to  his  wife  under  date  of  March 
16,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City  State  Prison,  Mo.,  March  16,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — I  received  your  very  kind  letter  today 
and  Sister  Betti e’s  yesterday  as  I  had  just  wrote  to  Uncle 
Sammy,  I  will  defer  writing  to  her  for  the  present 
and  answer  yours,  tell  her  that  1  will  not  delay  writing 
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to  her  for  but  a  short  time.  These  two  letters  and  one 
from  Mr.  Kirk  is  all  that  I  have  received  since  1  left  St. 
Joe,  these  were  all  forwarded  from  St.  Louis  here.  Tell 
mother  the  next  letter  I  write  home,  I  wish  her  or  the 
girls  to  answer  it  and  not  rely  on  others.  Betty’s  letter 
was  very  satisfactory,  but  I  knew  about  as  much  when 
I  had  read  Mr.  Kirk’s  letter  as  I  did  before,  very  little 
more.  Dear,  my  journey  to  St.  Louis  was  full  of 
danger,  but  we  had  quite  a  pleasant  trip  from  there 
here.  We  came  here  the  first  of  March.  Little  did  I 
ever  think  I  would  ever  write  you  from  the  Missouri 
state  penitentiary  but  it  is  so,  my  sentence  is  for  the 
war  and  the  other  boys  also.  I  would  much  rather  be 
here  than  St.  Louis  or  Alton  on  the  account  of  the 
health  and  regularity  of  diet,  etc.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  money  that  mother  gave  me  we  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  there  as  Henry  could  not  get  his  money  from  the 
guard.  We  have  plenty  to  eat  here,  and  the  officers 
are  very  gentlemanly  towards  men  that  do  their  duty. 
I  have  not  received  a  cross  word  from  any  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  as  I  have  done  my  duty  and  expect  to  while  here. 
Henry  and  Mat  are  getting  along  finely.  We  receive 
letters  from  Charlie  regularly,  he  says  he  would  like 
very  much  to  be  here  with  us,  he  has  been  very  sick 
hut  had  recovered.  He  says  it  is  very  sickly  at  Alton. 
We  have  all  been  well  since  here.  There  were  fifteen 
or  sixteen  more  prisoners  just  arrived  from  St.  Louis, 
but  there  has  been  as  many  as  that  pardoned  since  1 
have  been  here,  there  is  not  a  great  many  here  at  this 
time.  Tell  the  prisoners  at  St.  Joe  we  have  plenty  of 
room  for  them  here.  Send  my  respects  to  Thomas 
Campbell  and  all  the  old  prisoners  at  St.  Joe,  tell  them 
beware  of  this  place.  I  have  written  you  three  letters, 
this  being  the  fourth  since  I  saw  you,  I  hope  you  have 
received  them  all.  I  could  not  write  but  very  little  at 
St.  Louis.  Dear,  we  can  pass  the  time  very  well  six 
davs  in  the  week  but  when  the  Sabbath  comes  I  read 
awhile  and  study  awhile  of  the  many  hours  spent  by  us 
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so  sweetly  together.  My  imprisonment  seems  almost 
beyond  endurance.  I  wonder  how  long  this  unhappy 
strife  will  last?  I  sometimes  think  if  my  friends  would 
make  one  united  effort  my  pardon  could  be  obtained. 
There  has  several  military  prisoners  been  pardoned 
since  I  have  been  here  by  the  president,  but  I  will  not 
ask  any  more  of  them  than  they  have  already  done,  I 
will  leave  that  with  them.  Tell  Uncle  Sammy  not  to 
leave,  tell  him  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  hope  to  see  him 
again.  Sallie,  I  wish  you  to  stay  at  St.  Joe  as  I  will  be 
better  satisfied  I  can  hear  from  you  oftener,  and  I  look 
on  you  as  the  guardian  of  my  life  and  liberty  if  you 
stay  at  St.  Joe  I  will  get  my  liberty  at  no  distant  day. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  H.  Utz. 

Give  my  respects  to  Ma,  Jane  and  Helen  and  all 
friends.  I  wrote  Jane  a  letter  from  St.  Louis. 

Letter  from  wife  dated  March  20,  1865,  as  follows: 

Buchanan  Go.,  Mo.,  March  20,  1865. 

Dear  Husband — I  received  your  very  welcome  let¬ 
ter  of  the  third  and  was  much  gratified  to  hear  of  your 
removal,  as  you  spoke  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
being  bad  in  St.  Louis  and  rations  short.  You  write 
like  you  have  plenty  where  you  are,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  I  often  think  of  you  and  wish  that  I  could  take 
you  a  nice  basket  of  provisions.  John,  you  say  you 
have  not  received  a  letter  from  any  of  your  friends 
while  in  St.  Louis,  I  received  but  one  letter  from  you 
while  you  was  there,  I  answered  it  immediately,  Jane 
received  and  answered  hers  and  Mollie  Chestnut  also 
wrote  to  you.  I  think  it  very  strange,  but  I  have  been 
informed  that  our  kind  friend  Gapt,  Walser  has  stop¬ 
ped  all  of  yours  and  Henry’s  letters  that  was  mailed  at 
St.  Joseph.  I  am  at  Ma’s  now  and  have  been  here  ever 
since  you  left  St.  Joseph.  Pa  was  released  on  the  7th, 
he  was  given  only  ten  days  to  leave  the  state,  Boone, 
Fielding  and  Maupin’s  fate  was  all  the  same,  they  were 
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banished  to  Illinois  during  the  war.  Pa  reported  on 
the  17th  and  was  given  ten  days  longer,  he  thinks  he 
can  have  it  changed  to  go  where  he  pleases.  The 
family  are  going  to  Kansas  in  a  week  or  two.  John,  I 
expect  I  will  go  too.  Ma  says  she  cannot  bear  to  leave 
me  here  without  you;  John  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  your 
account,  but  you  know  I  must  try  to  make  a  support 
for  myself  and  child  if  I  can.  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  on  any  one  if  I  can  help  it.  I  want  to  go  to  town 
before  they  get  ready  to  start  if  I  think  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you,  I  will  not  go  for  a  month  or  two  yet. 
Dear,  I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  see  little  Willie,  he 
can  sit  alone  and  say  Pa  and  Ma.  John  write  often,  I 
will  expect  at  least  one  letter  a  week  from  you.  Jane 
wrote  to  Mat  yesterday  for  fear  you  would  not  get 
mine.  Ma  sends  her  love  to  you  and  says  if  she  don’t 
write  she  remembers  you  in  her  prayers.  The  girls  all 
say  give  their  respects  to  Mat  and  Henry.  I  will  write 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  May  the  God  of  heaven  help 
and  protect  you  is  my  constant  prayer,  as  I  kneel  alone 
at  my  bedside  over  the  little  infant  that  God  has  given 
us.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  restored  to  us  soon  and  we 
may  yet  spend  happy  days  together.  If  you  want  any¬ 
thing  let  me  know  and  I  will  try  and  send  it  to  you. 
Direct  your  next  to  Halleck  Po. 

Your  devoted  wife,  Sallie  E.  Utz. 

P.  S. — Brother  Barnett  told  me  when  I  wrote  to  you 
to  give  you  his  love  and  tell  you  to  keep  heaven  always 
in  view.  Sallie. 

The  “Brother  Barnett”  mentioned  in  the  P.  S.  was 
a  Southern  Methodist  circuit  rider  and  a  fine  Christian 
gentleman. 

Letter  from  J.  H.  Utz  to  Jane  Duncan: 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  State  Prison, 

March  25,  1865. 

Dear  Sister — Your  long-looked  for  letter  directed 
to  St.  Louis  was  forwarded  here  and  received  by  me 
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today  and  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  from  you 
and  the  family  and  your  Pa’s  coming  home.  But  sorry 
to  hear  that  he  has  to  go  to  Illinois  as  he  had  prepared 
and  partly  moved  to  Kansas.  Dear  sister,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  that  I  have  here  to  hear  from  my 
relatives  and  friends.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  all  will 
write  often.  I  always  loved  my  friends  with  the  true 
love  of  an  honest  heart,  but  since  my  misfortunes  they 
feel  nearer  than  ever  to  me.  I  have  written  at  least  six 
letters  to  Sallie  and  have  received  but  one  from  her  as 
yet.  I  fear  she  has  not  received  them  as  they  were  all  di¬ 
rected  to  St.  Joe.  Sister  Betty  wrote  me  in  answer  to 
one  she  had  taken  out.  When  you  answer  this  you  will 
tell  me  where  to  direct  my  letters  to  each  of  you.  Sister, 
you  say  that  I  have  undergone  many  trials  since  you 
saw  me.  Yes,  this  is  so,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God 
I  have  withstood  all  so  far  and  trust  in  him  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  But  the  greatest  punishment  to  me  was  that 
my  beloved  wife  and  parents,  sisters  and  brothers 
should  be  caused  the  sorrow  that  they  endured  on  my 
account.  I  hope  all  will  yet  end  well.  As  I  sit  in  my 
lowly  cell  at  night  or  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  think 
how  we  are  scattered  abroad  over  the  land,  some  in 
Kansas,  others  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  some  on  the 
battlefield,  and  me  in  prison,  the  question  naturally 
comes  up,  shall  we  all  meet  again  in  this  world?  It  is 
my  sincere  desire  that  we  may,  but  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Life  is  uncertain  even  with  the  young  and  the 
old  know  that  they  must  die.  Then  let  us  all  try  and 
prepare  to  meet  in  heaven,  if  the  happy  privilege  is  de¬ 
nied  on  earth,  where  punishment,  parting,  etc.,  is  felt 
and  feared  no  more;  where  we  shall  live  through  an 
endless  eternity.  Tell  Sallie  I  made  diligent  inquiry 
concerning  Brother  John  but  received  no  late  news  from 
him.  If  you  move  to  Illinois  or  Kansas  I  wish  Sallie  to 
remain  in  St.  Joe.  I  can  receive  intelligence  from  there 
in  two  days.  I  hope  that  you  are  not  going  to  stay 
where  you  are  as  it  is  quite  unsafe.  My  love  to  Sallie, 
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kiss  little  Willie  for  me.  I  hope  his  Pa  will  see  him  and 
his  Ma  again  which  will  richly  repay  him  for  all  he 
has  undergone.  Tell  Ma  and  Pa  and  Helen  I  send  my 
love  to  them.  They  must  all  write  to  me.  It  is  hard  to 
have  to  move  about  in  your  old  days.  I  hope  all  will  be 
for  the  best  yet.  Tell  Bob,  Mandy  and  Julia  to  be  good 
children,  my  love  to  them.  Tell  Bob  he  must  put  away 
boyish  ways  and  be  a  man  now.  Sallie  wished  I  had 
my  Bible  with  me  but  it  is  unnecessary  as  there  is  a 
very  good  library  here  and  plenty  of  Bibles.  There  is 
a  great  many  prisoners  being  pardoned  at  this  time. 
No  more  at  present.  You  must  all  write  soon  and  give 
me  the  news.  I  have  been  quite  well  since  I  saw  you. 
The  boys  are  well  and  send  their  love.  My  love  to 
Brother  B,  tell  him  I  have  not  forgotten  him  and  all  en¬ 
quiring  friends.  Your  brother, 

John  H.  Utz. 

Letter  from  Charles  A.  Alderman  under  date  of 
March  30,  1865,  as  follows: 

Military  Prison,  Alton,  Ill.,  March  30,  1865. 

Dear  Cousin — I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th,  I 
was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  the  other  boys  also,  I 
have  nothing  of  interest  to  write  you,  more  than  I  am 
well  at  present,  hoping  when  this  reaches  you  it  may 
find  you  the  same.  I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt  a  few 
days  ago  and  one  from  Lizzie  also,  but  I  have  not  re¬ 
received  one  from  father’s  for  some  time,  he  has  quit 
writing  to  me.  You  said  you  hoped  my  imprisonment 
would  be  short,  I  hope  so  to  John,  you  don’t  know  how 
well  I  would  like  to  see  you,  I  dreamed  I  saw  you  and 
Henry  last  night.  May  we  all  meet  again  and  enjoy 
ourselves  as  we  once  did,  and  John,  if  we  never  meet 
on  earth  again,  may  we  all  meet  in  heaven,  where  part¬ 
ing  shall  be  no  more.  May  the  Lord  guide  and  direct 
us  through  life  is  my  prayer. 

diaries  A.  Alderman. 

To  his  cousin,  John  H.  Utz. 
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The  relationship  of  cousin  mentioned  in  the  letter 
is  fictitious,  and  used  to  get  letters  past  the  inspector. 

Letter  from  wife  dated  March  31,  1865,  as  follows: 

Touse,  Mo.,  March  31,  1865. 

Dear  Husband — I  seat  myself  this  morning  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  what  conclusion  I  have 
come  to,  I  wrote  you  while  in  town  I  thought  then  of 
going  to  Kansas,  as  the  family  went  after  I  wrote  you. 
I  saw  our  friend,  Mr.  W — ,  who  advised  me  not  to  go 
now,  not  for  a  month  or  so  no  how.  You  know  why  I 
stay.  I  can  say  nothing  more.  We  will  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  and  leave  the  result  in  the  hands  of  God.  John,  I 
hope  you  will  content  yourself  as  much  as  possible. 
You  say  you  are  kindly  treated,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 
and  hope  they  will  have  no  cause  to  treat  you  other¬ 
wise.  Pa  is  gone,  the  boys  have  not  come  after  the 
family  yet,  I  am  going  to  stay  here  until  the  family 
starts,  I  will  go  as  far  as  De  Kalb  with  them  and  stop 
at  Uncle  Arthur’s  as  I  want  to  spend  a  week  or  so 
down  there  anyhow.  John,  you  must  put  up  with  a 
short  letter  this  time  they  are  waiting  for  me  to  finish 
my  letter  so  they  can  mail  it.  The  family  all  join  me 
in  love  to  you.  Bob  says  tell  you  to  lean  to  it  like  a 
man.  John,  little  Willie  sends  you  a  kiss,  if  you  could 
see  him  you  would  think  him  something  past  common, 
he  has  two  or  three  nice  dresses  given  him  this  spring. 
Write  often  and  let  me  know  whether  you  want  any¬ 
thing  or  not.  May  the  angels  of  mercy  protect  you  is 
the  prayer  of  your  devoted  wife. 

Sallie  E.  Utz. 

Mr.  W —  refers  to  Gov.  Woodson  who  was  the 
legal  adviser  in  their  troubles,  “Bob”  referred  to  is  his 
wife’s  brother,  who  died  soon  after  the  war. 

Letter  from  Jane  Duncan,  afterwards  Lockwood, 
dated  April  4,  1865,  as  follows: 
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Halleck,  Mo.,  April  4,  1865. 

Dear  Brother — I  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  as  it  may  be  the  last  time  I  write 
you  in  Missouri.  We  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Pa 
since  he  left  home.  We  are  looking  every  day  for  the 
teams  to  come  in,  I  think  they  will  be  here  this  week. 
Sallie  is  going  as  far  as  your  Uncle  Henry’s  with  us, 
she  and  Willie  are  both  well.  Brother  Barnett  was  here 
the  day  I  received  your  letter,  I  gave  him  your  compli¬ 
ments  and  he  returns  his  to  you.  Oh,  brother,  when  I 
get  to  Kansas  I  will  be  so  lonesome  that  I  know  I  can 
hardly  content  myself,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  write 
to  me,  direct  your  letters  to  Marysville,  Kans.  I  will 
write  and  give  you  the  description  of  Elm  Greek  and 
the  surrounding  country  and  the  splendid  mansion 
which  we  shall  live  in,  the  society  I  would  suppose  is 
not  very  good,  I  hope  I  may  be  deceived  but  if  my 
friends  will  write  often  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 
You  must  not  grow  impatient  with  your  long  impris¬ 
onment,  although  I  know  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  being  with  your  friends.  I  must 
now  come  to  a  close  as  the  bearer  of  my  letter  to  the 
office  is  waiting,  write  soon. 

Your  devoted  sister  until  death, 

Mary  J.  Duncan. 

To:  Miss  Jane  Duncan,  Halleck,  Buchanan  Go.,  Mo. 
From:  A.  M.  Alderman,  Jefferson  City  Penitentiary. 

Jefferson  Gity  Penitentiary,  March  26,  1865. 
Miss  Jennie: 

Dear  Friend — I  seat  myself  this  fine  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing  to  answer  yours  of  the  19th  which  came  to  hand 
on  the  26th.  I  was  very  much  delighted  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you  and  to  hear  that  you  was  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Jane,  you  cannot  expect  for  me  to 
write  you  a  flowing  and  flowery  letter  for  I  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing.  You  say  that  all  our  old 
Sparta  friends  are  a  leaving.  It  looks  that  way  to  me. 
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I  believe  the  people  are  going  crazy,  everybody  I  hear 
of  is  leaving.  And  you  are  going  to  Kansas,  goodbye, 
I  never  expect  to  see  you  single  again.  You  were  speak¬ 
ing  and  saying  that  there  was  no  young  men  in  the 
country,  I  know  there  is  none  in  the  country  for  they 
are  all  here  in  the  penitentiary.  If  you  could  just  see 
the  men  in  here  you  would  be  surprised.  There  is  one 
of  your  sweethearts  in  here.  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 
John  received  your  letter  and  Sallie’s  too.  Jane,  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  we  can  all  meet  once  more. 
I  ask  not  the  wealth  of  Peru  nor  the  fame  of  an  Napol¬ 
eon.  The  thought  of  being  separated  from  my  friends 
is  the  most  bitter  to  me.  I  expect  I  better  close.  Henry 
sends  his  love  and  kindest  respects  to  you.  Give  my 
respects  to  Helen.  And  now  may  the  God  of  heaven 
preserve  and  protect  you  all  is  the  prayer  of  your  un¬ 
worthy  friend.  Write  often.  Your  friend, 

A.  M.  Alderman. 

Uncle  Henry’s  refers  to  uncle  of  Utz,  Henry 
Palmer.  The  “teams”  she  speaks  of  were  to  be  sent  by 
her  half  brother,  Lafayette  Duncan,  from  Marysville, 
Kansas,  to  take  the  family  over  there  during  B.  M.  Dun¬ 
can’s  banishment  and  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Here  is  a  note  enclosed  with  the  above  letter  and 
hearing  same  date  from  the  wife  as  follows: 

(Written  in  a  letter  of  Aunt  Jane’s  of  the  date  of 
April  4,  1865.) 

Dear  Husband — As  Jane  was  writing  this  morning 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines,  as  Jane  has 
written  all  the  news,  I  suppose  I  will  only  write  a  few 
lines  this  time  and  will  write  a  full  letter  the  last  of 
the  week.  I  wrote  you  two  last  week,  please  direct 
your  next  to  De  Kalb  as  I  will  spend  a  week  or  two 
down  there.  I  have  concluded  to  stay  awhile,  I  want 
you  to  content  yourself  and  be  as  contented  as  possible, 
I  hope  all  things  will  work  for  the  best.  You  must  ex- 
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cuse  me  for  not  writing  more  as  they  are  waiting  for 
me  to  finish  in  order  to  mail  the  letter.  Emma  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Mollie  Tays  is  here  this  morning,  they  all  send 
their  love  to  Henry  and  you.  Write  often,  I  must  close. 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

Sallie. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  husband  dated  April  9,  1865, 
as  follows : 

Jefferson  City,  April  9,  1865. 

Dearest  Wife — I  had  just  written  you  and  directed 
the  letter  to  Maryville  when  I  received  yours  of  the  31st 
of  April  (should  have  been  March),  you  can  write  to 
your  folks  and  get  the  letter,  I  want  you  to  have  it.  I 
should  have  written  to  you  before  this  had  not  an  ac¬ 
cident  happened  the  railroad  and  stopped  the  mail  for 
ten  days.  Sallie,  your  letter  was  quite  melancholy,  but 
I  cannot  blame  you  as  I  guess  how  you  feel  at  leaving 
home  parting  with  friends,  etc.,  your  husband  in 
prison  and  you  and  our  little  one  left  to  make  your  way 
in  this  cold  world.  Loved  one,  I  sympathize  with  you, 
I  think  of  you  every  hour  in  the  day  and  every  wakeful 
hour  of  the  night.  But  we  must  endure  the  present 
and  hope  for  the  future.  Sallie,  I  have  lived  on  hope 
for  near  eight  months.  This  is  a  blessed  little  word. 
Disappointment  sinks  the  heart  of  man  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  gives  consolation;  my  consolation  is  in  the 
hope  that  I  shall  see  you  and  our  kind  friends  again. 
Then  I  shall  forget  all  my  sorrows  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  this  life  and  we  will  make  our  way  together 
to  that  land  of  promise  to  all  the  truly  faithful.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Charlie  yesterday  and  answered  it 
today,  he  wishes  to  be  with  us  very  much.  Henry  and 
Mat  received  letters  from  the  girls  at  St.  Joe.  We  five 
feel  almost  like  brothers,  we  feel  loath  to  be  separated; 
I  hope  sincerely  that  we  will  all  be  on  foot  again.  If 
newspaper  accounts  be  true  the  war  will  soon  end. 
And  I  hope  that  we  may  have  an  honorable  settlement 
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of  the  present  strife  at  no  distant  day.  Sallie,  a  friend 
of  mine  that  come  here  with  one  on  similar  charges 
lias  been  pardoned  and  started  south  yesterday,  lie  told 
me  that  he  would  either  write  or  call  and  see  Pa.  I 
think  you  will  succeed  in  your  present  undertaking, 
if  not,  I  must  do  as  Bob  says,  “lean  to  it  like  a  man,” 
which  I  have  always  done  without  flinching.  I  think 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  can  stand  as  much  trouble  as 
any  common  man  when  I  see  it  can  not  be  avoided.  It 
is  you  and  your  condition  that  troubles  me  most.  But 
love  you  must  bear  all  things  as  you  have  done  hereto¬ 
fore,  trusting  in  God  for  his  mercy  and  protection.  Dear 
one,  I  am  somewhat  excited  at  the  prospect  of  again 
seeing  you  and  friends.  If  you  could  see  me  with  the 
glow  of  health  on  my  cheek  you  would  think  I  never 
knew  what  sorrow  was,  but  it  is  true  that  I  have  drank 
the  dregs  of  the  cup  and  when  I  think  of  what  we  have 
endured,  it  seems  almost  incredible,  think  of  the  awful 
23rd  of  December,  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to 
think  of  it,  though  I  was  quite  composed  at  the  time, 
our  little  darling  infant  looked  in  my  face  and  laughed, 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  The 
prayers  of  God’s  people  have  prevailed  and  always  will 
when  made  in  faith.  Sallie,  you  will  meet  a  different 
man  if  you  meet  me  again,  my  stiff  neck  has  been 
made  to  bend  at  the  last  moment  just  in  time.  I  hope 
you  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  you  to  Halleck,  that 
was  my  last  until  these.  Sallie,  you  will  write  me  often 
and  give  me  all  the  information  you  can.  We  are  all 
well.  May  the  goodness  of  God  be  with  you. 

John  H.  Utz. 

Kiss  little  Willie  for  me.  My  love  to  all. 

Your  husband  in  truth,  J.  H.  U. 

Letter  from  wife  dated  April  10,  1865,  as  follows: 

De  Kalb,  Mo.,  April  10,  1865. 

Dear  Husband— I  seat  myself  this  morning  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  and  where  I  am; 

t/ 
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we  are  now  at  Uncle  Arthur’s,  me  and  Willie,  we  are 
both  well.  Uncle  Johnston  is  here  today.  I  have  been 
to  see  Aunt  Barbara,  have  seen  Aunt  Kitty  since  I  came 
down,  Cousin  Chris  Foster  is  here  laying  very  low  with 
consumption,  I  do  not  think  he  will  last  long,  the 
rest  of  the  relations  are  all  well.  Well,  John,  Ma  and 
the  family  have  gone  and  I  am  left  alone,  deprived  of 
two  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had,  my  husband  and 
mother.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  alone  in  the  world  sure 
enough.  Ma  took  it  very  hard  leaving  me  and  little 
Willie,  but  I  hope  all  will  be  for  the  best.  I  want  to  go 
to  town  the  first  of  next  week,  I  am  anxious  to  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you.  Dear,  I  want  you  to  be  patient 
and  cheerful.  I  think  your  liberty  can  be  obtained  this 
summer.  At  least  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  our  best 
friends,  that  if  the  proper  steps  was  taken,  they  thought 
you  could  be  liberated  during  the  summer.  John,  what 
is  the  matter,  can  it  be  that  you  have  grown  careless? 
No,  that  cannot  be,  I  will  not  charge  you  with  that.  I 
I  have  not  had  a  line  from  you  in  three  weeks,  I  have 
written  three  letters  that  I  have  received  no  answer 
from,  but  it  must  be  in  the  mail.  For  if  you  was  sick 
you  would  get  some  one  else  to  write  for  you.  John, 
Uncle  Arthur  says  he  will  write  you  next  week  as  I  can 
tell  you  the  news  now.  Uncle  Henry  Palmer  is  going 
to  town  tomorrow  and  I  can  have  my  letter  mailed 
there  as  you  will  get  it  sooner.  Direct  my  next  to  St. 
Joseph. 

John,  my  visit  here  would  be  a  pleasant  one  indeed- 
if  you  were  only  here,  they  are  all  so  kind  to  me  and 
they  are  spoiling  little  Willie  to  death.  They  all  say 
he  is  so  much  like  John,  look  at  John’s  eyes,  listen,  he 
laughs  just  like  John  Henry,  and  first  one  and  then 
the  other  takes  him  until  he  is  spoiled  nearly  to  death, 
he  hollers  dad  dad,  mam  mam  as  loud  as  he  can.  They 
all  want  me  to  stay  a  month  or  two  but  I  cannot,  I 
promised  to  be  in  town  the  last  of  this  month  to  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.  John,  I  heard  yesterday 
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that  a  dispatch  came  to  town  saying  that  the  president 
had  been  murdered,  if  that  is  so  I  do  not  know  how  we 
will  succeed.  John,  Aunt  Lucy  sends  her  love  to  you, 
also  Aunt  Barbara  and  Mary  send  their  love,  Uncle 
Johnston  sends  his  compliments.  Dear,  I  suppose  this 
is  a  lonesome  day  to  you  as  it  is  Sunday,  you  will  be 
alone  save  you  and  your  Bible  which  are  the  best  com¬ 
panions  you  could  have.  Each  night  as  I  kneel  all 
alone  by  my  bedside  over  our  dear  little  infant,  I  pray 
that  God  in  his  goodness  may  restore  you  to  us  soon. 
Dear,  Willie  is  crying  and  I  must  close  for  this  time, 
hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.  When  I  get  home  and 
settled  I  can  write  my  mind  more  freely  as  I  can  be 
alone.  Your  devoted  wife, 

Sallie  Utz. 

Names  mentioned  in  letter,  “Uncle  Johnston”  re¬ 
fers  to  Johnston  Foster,  “Aunt  Kitty”  is  his  wife, 
“Uncle  Arthur”  is  Arthur  Fristoe,  “Aunt  Lucy,”  wife  of 
Arthur  Fristoe,  “Cousin  Chris  Foster”  a  son  of  John¬ 
ston  and  Kitty  Foster,  “Aunt  Barbara”  wife  of  Henry 
Palmer,  at  that  time  they  all  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  De 
Kalb  and  Bushville. 

Letter  from  Samuel  P.  Forrer,  a  brother  of  Utz’s 
mother,  a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  dated  April  12, 
1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  12,  1865. 

Much  Esteemed  and  Highly  Bespected  Nephew — I 
just  received  yours  of  the  9th  with  the  pleasing  intelli¬ 
gence  of  your  good  health  and  welfare  which  finds  us 
enjoying  the  same  blessings  and  what  thankful  hearts 
we  should  offer  to  donor  of  all  goodness,  of  such  inde¬ 
scribable  mercies.  We  got  here  on  Saturday  last  after 
a  long  parroting  for  possession  of  the  house,  the  old 
woman  who  occupied  it  was  loath  to  give  it  up.  We 
are  now  comfortably  situated  with  one  boarder,  James 
Tinsley,  who  is  much  of  a  gentleman  who  had  to  leave 
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his  family  and  home  30  miles  below  here  on  account 
of  the  bushwackers,  what  scoundrels,  they  will  get 
their  reward.  From  every  indication  there  will  be  a 
speedy  change,  I  hope  for  the  better,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  put  our  souls  and  bodies  together  for  the  use 
they  were  created,  for  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and 
no  harm.  I  saw  Carpenter  today,  he  says  Steven  Var¬ 
ner’s  family  are  well,  his  wife  was  sick  but  is  better 
now.  Stephen  is  at  home,  he  thinks  the  early  fruit  is 
hurt,  there  is  not  many  here  in  good.  M.  C.  Daniel 
went  home  last  week  with  a  large  carbuncle.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  went  to  Kansas.  Sallie  is  here  and  intends  taking 
the  rounds  amoung  your  connections  and  then  return. 
I  have  been  confined  but  now  I  can  see  some  of  our 
friends  and  think  of  returning  to  the  poor  old  Mother 
of  States  and  see  the  sad  state  of  things  since  I  left. 
Your  father,  sisters  and  myself  attended  one  of  the  Rev. 
Leftwic’s  lectures  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  which  he  handled  with  a  master  hand,  he  is  an 
interesting  man,  Martha  Ann  was  quite  delighted,  she 
will  go  to  school  and  finish  her  education.  I  had  left 
space  for  her  to  say  something  but  her  mother  will 
write  next.  Excuse  this  for  it  was  done  in  haste.  I 
will  close  by  giving  my  best  respects  to  all  that  seek 
for  an  intrust  in  a  better  world  than  this.  I  wish  you 
every  thing  you  need  here  and  hereafter. 

Believe  your  uncle, 

Sami.  P.  Forrer. 

“Martha  Ann”  was  Utz’s  youngest  sister,  then 
about  13  or  14  years  of  age. 

Letter  from  Charles  Alderman  dated  April  12,  1865, 
as  follows: 

Military  Prison,  Alton,  Ill.,  April  12,  1865. 

Dear  Cousin — I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  this 
evening,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  that  you  was 
well.  John,  T  have  nothing  of  importance  to  write  you 
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more  than  I  am  well.  John,  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  got 
the  news  there,  for  I  don’t  get  much  news  here,  and  it 
makes  me  very  lonesome.  You  said  father  was  going 
to  try  to  get  me  out,  or  sent  there,  I  hope  he  will.  I  also 
received  a  letter  from  Lizzie  this  evening,  she  said  the 
folks  were  all  well,  and  was  well  pleased  with  their 
new  home.  You  said  Mr.  Duncan’s  family  was  broke 
up,  I  hope  not  and  I  know  Henry  does.  John,  I  hear 
some  talk  of  peace,  I  hope  it  is  so.  Give  my  love  to  Mat 
and  Henry.  Your  cousin, 

Charlie  Alderman. 

A  letter  from  two  sisters  under  date  of  April  1*?, 
1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  12,  A.  D.  1865. 

Dear  Brother — Dear  brother  as  we  are  all  together 
I  thought  I  would  write  that  we  are  all  well,  it  is  hard 
to  get  Ma  and  Uncle  to  write,  Ma  says  she  will  write 
next  time.  We  are  busy  as  usual.  Sallie  has  not  come 
here  yet,  I  have  not  heard  of  their  moving  yet,  we 
think  they  have.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  but  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  yet.  Uncle  Fristoe  and  Uncle  Henry 
have  been  here.  I  told  Uncle  Fristoe  to  write  to  you. 
Willie  can  crawl,  he  is  a  very  interesting  child,  he 
knows  me  as  soon  as  he  hears  me  speak,  he  holds  out 
his  little  hands  to  come.  The  prospects  for  fruit  is  very 
good.  Mollie  and  I  have  just  received  our  April  fools, 
the  are  very  nice,  I  think  I  know  who  sent  them,  two 
very  nice  rings.  Molly  and  Mag  have  received  two 
April  fools.  Speed  has  just  been  here,  and  Wallace  has 
just  got  home.  Pa  has  just  seen  Mr.  Carpenter,  they 
are  all  well.  Brother  Leftwic  wants  to  know  how  you 
all  are  when  he  sees  us,  he  is  a  very  good  preacher. 
Tell  Mat  his  Pa’s  family  is  well,  he  wants  him  to  learn 
a  trade,  to  not  cook  all  the  time.  I  think  Charley  will 
be  with  you  all  before  long,  as  soon  as  lawyer  Jones 
can  write  to  him  and  get  an  answer,  he  will  be  removed 
there  and  I  know  he  will  be  glad.  Thomas  Campbell 
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has  been  sent  to  Macon  City,  and  Mr.  Fouis  was  exe¬ 
cuted  last  Friday,  his  poor  wife,  I  can  sympathize  with 
her.  They  can  kill  his  body  but  they  cannot  kill  liis 
soul.  I  have  not  received  any  letters  from  you  all  for 
three  weeks,  write  once  a  week  any  how.  My  love  to 
you  and  the  boys.  Yours  truly, 

Bettie. 

Tell  H  his  folks  are  well.  Van  Wilkerson  was  mar¬ 
ried  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Miss  Miller,  out  east  of  town. 
Write  soon,  all  of  you. 

Dear  Brother — As  you  have  been  scolding  me,  T 
thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that 
I  have  not  forgotten  you.  I  would  have  wrote  to  you 
sooner  than  this,  but  we  just  moved  up  last  week.  I 
am  truly  glad  it  is  as  well  with  us  as  it  is.  Dear  brother, 
vou  must  write  to  Brother  Leftwick.  We  went  to 
church  last  Sabbath  night.  Give  my  love  to  Henry  and 
Mat.  So  no  more  at  present  but  remain  your  affec¬ 
tionate  sister,  write  soon. 

Mary  G.  Utz. 

“Speed  and  Wallace”  referred  to  were  Speed  and 
Wallace  White,  Wallace  afterwards  married  a  cousin, 
Sarah  Palmer,  daughter  of  “Uncle  Henry.”  “Brother 
Leftwick,”  a  Southern  Methodist  minister. 

Letter  to  wife  dated  April  12,  1865.  It  will  be 
noticed  the  authorities  were  getting  much  more  liberal 
in  regard  to  the  prisoners’  correspondence,  and  letters 
ore  much  longer.  Letter  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  April  12,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — As  the  labors  of  the  day  are  o’er  I  seat 
myself  in  my  cell  in  order  to  answer  your  letter  of  the 
6th  which  I  received  today,  received  Jane’s  also.  I  was 
much  gratified  as  I  always  am  to  receive  news  from 
those  I  love,  and  you  particularly.  Sallie,  I  wrote  you 
Saturday  evening  and  directed  the  letter  to  Maryville, 
I  received  yours  of  the  31st  in  the  evening,  answered  it 
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and  directed  to  St.  Joseph  and  now  I  write  this  with 
the  thought  it  may  reach  you  in  due  time.  You  see  that 
I  can  not  keep  time.  I  will  proceed  this  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  directions.  Sallie,  I  am  glad  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  visit  my  relations  as  we  should  have  done  this 
before  now,  give  them  my  kindest  regards  as  they  have 
always  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  they 
know  that  I  have  not  forgotten  them  if  I  have  not  writ¬ 
ten,  they  know  my  heart.  Show  them  this  and  tell 
them  to  write  me,  I  always  have  a  pleasant  day  after 
reading  a  letter  from  a  true  friend.  I  wish  no  more  of 
Mr.  Kirk’s  style,  I  have  not  lost  the  tender  feelings  I 
possessed  if  I  am  in  the  Missouri  state  prison.  I  am  no 
coward  and  never  shrank  from  a  known  duty,  I  hope 
to  show  you  the  letter  he  wrote  me  at  no  distant  day. 
When  I  shall  embracee  vou  and  our  little  babe  and 
greet  our  kind  friends  again  and  banish  sorrows  and 
suffering  for  ever  away,  then  I  wish  to  meet  Uncle 
Arthur  and  Aunt  Lucy,  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Barbry 
with  the  love  of  our  God  in  our  hearts,  then  we  will  be 
happy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Dear  one,  it  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  our  St.  Joe  friends  that  we  are 
safer  in  here  than  out,  it  is  strange  they  do  not  put 
their  theory  in  practice  and  procure  a  berth  here  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  nonsense  to  think  we  will  be  safer  if  we 
stay  until  the  war  ends,  they  will  all  see  that  it  will  not 
be  any  better  then  but  rather  worse  for  individuals  just 
at  that  time,  this  home  quarrel  I  fear  will  have  long 
duration.  I  hope  that  our  relations  will  conclude  and 
move  from  here  to  some  other  state,  I  believe  I  would 
prefer  California.  You  asked  me  this  question,  I  re¬ 
fer  it  back  to  you,  I  have  often  thought  but  came  to  no 
conclusion  as  yet.  Any  where  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men.  Love,  I  shall  hear  your  advice  in  this  matter,  it 
may  be  that  we  will  have  to  leave  our  friends.  If  I  had 
heard  your  advice  I  might  have  been  saved  much  suf¬ 
fering,  I  often  think  of  your  words.  I  hope  that  Pa 
will  sell  his  farm  and  leave  the  state,  there  are  other 
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places  to  live  save  here  where  we  may  expect  trouble 
in  some  shape  for  some  time.  If  I  am  so  happy  to  re¬ 
gain  my  liberty  I  only  want  time  to  leave  the  old  state, 
as  the  youthful  pleasures  of  my  life  have  all  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  trouble  that  has  ensued.  Sallie,  you 
will  advise  with  friends  as  to  our  future  home,  etc., 
keep  me  advised  of  your  conclusions  and  the  efforts 
being  made  in  my  behalf.  If  our  news  is  correct  the 
war  will  soon  end,  though  we  do  not  know,  you  will 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  waiting.  I  am  not  sleeping 
here  but  watching  everything  that  may  make  for  my 
pardon,  I  hope  that  my  acquaintance  that  was  pardon¬ 
ed  last  week  did  as  he  promised,  wrote  or  visited  Pa. 
Sallie,  our  St.  Joe  friends  have  got  a  wrong  notion  in 
their  heads,  they  are  trying  to  have  Charley  transferred 
here  which  is  foolish,  the  same  trouble  might  procure 
his  pardon;  I  hope  they  will  so  consider  and  act  wisely. 
Mat  received  Jane’s  letter,  I  generally  read  all  their  let¬ 
ters.  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  girls  to  have  to  go  to 
that  out  of  the  way  place  as  I  fear  it  is,  but  we  must 
learn  to  be  submissive.  My  love  to  all  friends.  May 
God  bless  you  all. 

J.  H.  Utz. 

Dearest  Wife — As  my  letter  closed  very  abruptly  I 
will  say  a  few  words  more  before  I  say  goodbye.  You 
spoke  of  visiting  me,  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  would 
prefer  gaining  my  liberty  before  seeing  you  again  as  it 
would  do  no  good  and  I  would  feel  worse  than  ever 
after  you  had  gone,  keep  what  you  have  dear  one  as 
we  will  need  it  and  trust  in  God’s  goodness  that  I  may 
soon  be  allowed  to  join  you  again.  When  I  look  at 
your  images  I  wonder  when  I  shall  look  on  those 
loved  faces  again.  Let  us  trust  in  God  and  pray  in 
faith  and  all  will  yet  end  well  I  do  not  fear.  And  now 
our  little  boy  you  will  think  yourself  slighted  if  I  do 
not  say  something  about  him,  I  do  wish  to  see  him, 
that  his  Pa  might  have  the  privilege  of  watching  Ins 
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little  plays  and  take  him  oil  my  knee.  I  am  loath  to 
close.  Loved  one  kiss  little  Willie  for  me.  May  the 
love  and  protection  of  an  allwise  God  be  extended  to 
you  both  is  my  prayer. 

Your  husband  in  truth, 

J.  H.  Utz. 

Letter  to  one  of  his  sisters  under  date  of  April  16, 
1865,  as  follows: 


Jefferson  City,  April  16,  1865. 

Dear  Sister — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  seat  myself 
this  beautiful  Sabbath  day  to  write  you  as  the  beauties 
of  the  approaching  spring  remind  us  of  other  and  hap¬ 
pier  days,  when  all  was  prosperity  and  when  we  all 
enjoyed  ourselves  as  brethren  at  church,  at  social  meet¬ 
ings  and  in  visiting  our  friends  at  each  others  homes, 
but  see  the  change  a  few  years  have  brought,  we  see 
those  same  men  now  trying  to  take  each  others  lives. 
Not  only  so  but  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  are  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  capitol  of  these  United  States.  But  a  day 
or  two  ago  we  were  expecting  a  speedy  settlement  of 
this  civil  strife,  but  now  all  is  confusion,  we  cannot 
tell  what  a  day  will  bring  forth.  I  fear  for  the  future 
of  this  nation,  it  seems  that  evil  men  will  prevail  and 
rapine  and  murder  be  more  common  among  us.  I 
felt  like  we  should  have  peace  but  a  few  days  ago  every 
thing  looked  hopeful,  but  how  sad  the  change,  in  an 
evil  hour  all  is  again  confusion  and  strife.  It  was  the 
opinion  (general)  that  the  war  was  virtually  ended  and 
all  soldiers  and  prisoners  would  soon  be  at  home  once 
more,  engaged  in  the  domestic  pursuits  of  life,  but  alas, 
it  was  all  a  dream  and  who  can  predict  our  future  now, 
I  fear  all  is  darkness  before  us,  we  can  come  to  no  con¬ 
clusions.  We  can  only  pray  that  the  God  of  mercy  and 
peace  may  once  more  spread  his  peaceful  wings  over 
this  unhappy  people  and  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
again  to  our  desolate  homes.  May  we  all  trust  in  his 
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power  and  goodness  and  all  may  yet  end  well.  Let  us 
trust  in  him  at  all  times. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  H.  Utz. 

Refers  to  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  Arthur  Fristoe  dated 
April  17,  1865,  as  follows: 

April  17,  1865. 

Dear  John — I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  you  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  we  are,  we  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  you  although  we  have  not  wrote  to  you  before. 
John,  your  Aunt  Lucy  is  well  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
relations  so  far  as  I  know  of  except  Chris  Foster,  he  is 
very  sick  this  evening,  unless  he  gets  relief  soon  he 
cannot  live  many  more  days.  May  the  Lord  prepare 
him  for  death  and  a  happy  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
Sallie  and  your  big  boy  went  to  Aunt  Kittie’s  today, 
you  have  a  fine  boy  I  tell  you.  We  are  having  a  heavy 
rain  this  evening  again,  the  ground  is  too  heavy  to 
plough.  I  have  only  done  two  days  ploughing  yet. 
John,  we  had  a  runaway  marriage  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  yesterday,  a  Mr.  Stone  and  Miss  Jane  Hill,  they 
went  to  Rushville,  the  knot  was  tied,  they  come  back 
to  Mr.  Wylie’s  expecting  to  enjoy  themselves  last  night 
but  her  father  deprived  them  of  their  pleasure,  he  took 
his  daughter  home.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  make 
it  yet.  John,  I  might  write  a  great  deal  to  you  but  it 
may  not  be  interesting,  we  hope  that  you  put  your  trust 
in  Cod  and  that  you  will  try  to  keep  in  good  spirits 
and  bear  the  lot  that  has  befallen  you  patiently  for  the 
present;  we  hope,  we  pray  for  you.  Sallie  is  tolerably 
lively  and  appears  to  enjoy  herself  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  Your  Aunt  Lucy  and  Mary  joins  me  in  love 
to  you,  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this.  Direct  to 
De  Kalb. 

Yours  affectionatelv. 


Fristoe. 
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“Aunt  Lucy”  is  writer’s  wife  and  “Mary”  is  Mary 
Utz,  a  maiden  aunt. 

A  letter  to  bis  wife  dated  April  23,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  April  23,  1865. 

Dearest  Wife — Your  very  welcome  letter  written 
at  Uncle  Arthur’s  has  just  been  handed  me  and  as  I 
have  ever  done  I  answer  it  immediately.  It  is  now  two 
weeks  since  I  have  received  any  news  from  you,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  impatient  and  uneasy.  Sallie,  do  not  think 
that  I  have  been  careless  toward  you,  God  would  not 
forgive  me  if  I  had  been,  but  I  hope,  yes,  I  know  you 
think  differently.  Dear  one,  I  have  written  you  three 
letters  that  I  have  not  heard  from  and  fear  I  never  will. 
I  would  write  you  oftener  if  I  knew  where  to  direct.  I 
would  have  wrote  you  this  week  but  I  did  not  know 
where  it  would  find  you,  I  waited  for  a  letter  from  you 
that  I  might  gain  the  desired  information.  I  wrote  you 
one  letter  to  Maryville,  one  to  St.  Joseph  and  the  third 
and  last  according  to  your  direction  to  DeKalb.  I  hope 
you  have  received  some  of  them  ere  this.  I  receive  my 
letters  from  St.  Joe  very  regularly.  Loved  one,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  you  a  little  scolding,  but  I 
could  not  think  you  had  neglected  me.  Sallie,  make 
yourself  as  easy  as  possible  about  me,  I  will  write  you 
often  whether  sick  or  well,  I  have  friends  to  write  if 
I  cannot.  Sallie,  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  death  and  murdered  at  that,  this  nation  has  lost 
a  great  and  good  man  and  those  in  distress  a  true 
friend.  Our  officers  here  thought  that  we  would  soon 
have  peace,  I  hope  that  we  may  yet  attain  that  blessed 
boon  and  all  once  more  return,  soldiers  and  citizens, 
to  the  domestic  pursuits  of  life  and  cultivate  that  feel¬ 
ing  that  once  vibrated  in  every  true  American  heart. 
Sallie,  this  is  the  Sabbath  day  and  I  am  in  my  little  cell 
alone  where  I  can  read,  write  and  meditate  on  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  and  am  thankful  for  health,  reason  and 
that  I  can  hear  from  those  T  love  so  much  and  thank 
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him  that  you  and  our  darling  little  babe  is  well  and 
that  I  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  you  and  our  kind 
friends  some  day  I  hope  before  long.  I  wrote  to  Pa 
and  Ma  Alderman  lately  so  you  will  hear  from  me 
when  you  arrive  at  St.  Joseph.  Sallie,  you  will  advise 
with  friends  where  we  will  live  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to 
gain  my  liberty  soon.  I  wrote  you  in  full  about  this  in 
my  De  Kalb  letter.  I  wrote  to  Pa  also  concerning  our 
future.  I  hope  they  will  all  consider  wisely  and  re¬ 
move  to  some  other  state.  Sallie,  you  know  we  must 
make  out  the  best  we  can  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  Inclosed,  love  one,  you  will  find  a  common 
ring,  take  it  and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  me  and  if 
you  should  never  see  me  more  look  at  it  and  remember 
that  our  hearts  were  one  while  we  lived  here  amid  all 
trials  and  temptations.  Loved  one,  kiss  our  little  babe 
for  me  and  may  the  God  of  truth  protect  you  both  is 
my  constant  prayer.  Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  H.  Utz. 

Please  send  some  stamps  in  next. 

The  boys  are  all  quite  well  and  send  their  respects, 
they  would  sooner  see  a  letter  from  you  than  their  own 
folks.  They  are  sure  to  ask  when  they  see  me  with  a 
letter  if  it  is  from  Sallie,  so  write  often.  I  hope  you 
can  give  us  encouragement  in  next.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Uncle  Arthur  that  I  have  to  answer.  I  received 
sister’s  and  Uncle’s  letter,  I  had  just  written  them  the 
day  before.  J.  H.  U. 

Letter  from  wife  dated  April  24,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  April  24,  1865. 

Dear  Husband — I  have  your  very  welcome  letter  of 
ttie  9th  before  me  now  which  I  did  not  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  for  several  days  after  it  came  to  hand  as 
I  did  not  get  to  town  until  the  22nd,  it  was  the  only 
word  I  had  heard  from  you  for  over  three  weeks,  you 
can  imagine  what  a  thrill  of  joy  it  sent  to  my  heart. 
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For  my  anxiety  about  you  was  almost  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  I  have  written  you  three  since  I  received  your 
last.  But  this  explains  all,  you  say  you  wrote  one  and 
directed  it  to  Maryville,  I  will  write  to  Ma  today  and 
have  it  sent  here,  for  the  most  pleasure  I  have  is  in 
reading  your  letters  and  watching  our  little  boy.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  he  is  very  unwell  or  has  been  for  the 
last  day  or  two,  he  is  cutting  teeth  now.  I  hope  he  will 
be  better  in  a  few  days.  John,  I  wrote  you  while  at 
Uncle  Arthur’s  and  told  you  about  Ma  and  family  be¬ 
ing  gone.  Brother  Fayette  came  after  them,  he  is  in 
better  health  than  I  have  seen  him  for  several  years. 
I  heard  from  them  at  Atchison,  they  were  getting  along 
very  well.  Pa  met  them  at  Atchison  with  a  horse  and 
wagon  and  took  the  family,  the  horse  team  would  get 
there  in  about  three  days  after  they  crossed  the  river. 
I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  family  parting  between 
me  and  the  family,  but  will  tell  you  what  a  pleasant 
visit  I  had  among  your  relatives.  I  went  as  far  as  the 
big  gate  that  turns  in  at  Tom  Hill’s  place  with  the 
family  and  walked  from  the  gate  down  to  Uncle 
Henry’s,  it  was  only  a  half  mile.  They  were  all  much 
surprised  and  very  glad  to  see  me,  I  got  there  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  wrote  you  on  Sunday  but  did  not  get  my  letter 
mailed  until  Wednesday.  Uncle  Arthur  wrote  you  on 
Monday.  I  told  you  in  my  other  about  Ghrissey  being 
there  sick.  He  was  taken  worse  on  Monday  night  and 
Tuesday  suffered  a  great  deal,  about  Tuesday  noon  he 
seemed  to  be  better.  I  had  been  to  Aunt  Kittie’s  and 
stayed  all  night  Monday  night  and  Aunt  Kitty  went 
with  me  back  to  Uncle  Arthur’s  to  see  Chris,  he  seemed 
much  better  when  we  first  went,  but  we  had  not  been 
there  more  than  one  hour  until  we  saw  he  was  dying, 
he  was  sensible  to  the  very  last.  He  did  not  leave  any 
evidence  behind  to  satisfy  his  friends.  John,  that  was 
the  first  deathbed  scene  I  ever  witnessed.  Oh,  what  a 
solemn  thing  it  is  to  see  a  soul  and  body  part,  especially 
if  the  talent  has  not  been  improved  by  us.  He  was 
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buried  at  Rushville  on  Wednesday.  I  went  home  with 
Uncle  Johnston  Foster’s  family  from  the  burying, 
stayed  two  days  and  nights,  was  much  pleased  with 
Aunt  Harriett.  They  all  talk  a  great  deal  about  you 
and  such  a  pet  as  they  all  make  of  the  baby  you  never 
seen,  he  got  three  dresses  given  him.  Aunt  Harriett, 
Uncle  Jackson  and  Aunt  Lucy  all  gave  him  one.  And 
old  Grandpa  says  the  first  pretty  day  that  comes  he  is 
going  to  take  him  down  in  town  and  get  him  a  hat. 
Uncle  Arthur  and  Aunt  Lucy  brought  me  home.  Mollie 
went  home  with  them  to  stay  a  week  or  two.  Little 
Billie  Bally  went  home  with  Uncle  Arthur  to  stay  all 
summer,  as  your  Pa  had  no  use  for  him  here  and  there 
is  so  many  bad  boys  in  town.  John,  I  am  sorry  to  in¬ 
form  you  of  the  death  of  several  of  your  acquaintances. 
Old  Billy  Reynolds  died  very  suddenly  last  week  with 
a  congestive  chill.  Mary  Jane  Nolan  died  night  before 
last  with  measles,  Flick  Dunning  is  dead,  he  died  a 
few  days  ago,  Miller  Woodson  is  laying  at  the  point  of 
death,  his  father  has  not  been  in  his  office  for  two  or 
three  months.  My  dear  husband,  I  fear  your  prospect 
of  so  soon  being  with  your  family  will  be  somewhat 
blighted,  I  fear  the  death  of  the  president  will  prove  a 
great  barrier  in  your  case.  I  was  elated  for  awhile 
with  the  hope  of  peace,  but  I  hear  nothing  about  peace 
since  the  death  of  the  president.  Dear,  I  want  you  to 
content  yourself  the  best  you  can  and  do  not  pine  too 
much  for  home  and  friends.  Dear,  you  in  one  of  your 
letters  call  me  the  guardian  of  your  life,  oh,  that  I  could 
protect  you  from  danger  and  obtain  your  liberty,  I  feel 
that  we  could  be  as  happy  as  ever  any  one  could  be  in 
this  world,  for  we  have  been  separated  long  enough  to 
feel  the  bitter  smart  of  separation.  I  have  not  seen 
Judge  W —  since  I  came  to  town,  but  will  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  change  in  Miller.  John,  the  only  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  you  released  is  writing  to  Jim  L —  at  Washington, 
he  promised  me  in  St.  Louis  that  if  your  life  could  be 
saved  at  that  time  to  be  contented  and  when  1  thought 
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it  safe  to  write  to  him  and  he  would  do  his  best,  but 
you  know  they  will  have  a  different  man  from  Lincoln 
to  deal  with  now  and  it  may  be  possible  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  his  promise,  but  if  I  fail  it  can  do  no  harm.  I 
am  resolved  to  make  the  effort  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
necessary  assistance.  You  know  I  will  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  and  if  we  fail  we  must  bear  it  the  best  we 
can.  In  this  way  it  will  cost  nothing  more,  and  John, 
you  know  your  Pa  has  spent  so  much  already,  that  I 
cannot  ask  him  to  do  any  more  as  long  as  life  is  not 
at  stake.  Dear,  say  nothing  about  this  as  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  failure.  Learn  your  trade  well  it  may  be  a  use¬ 
ful  one.  Give  my  love  to  Henry  and  Mat.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  regularly  now.  May  the  Angel  of  mercy 
protect  you  is  the  prayer  of  your  devoted  wife. 

Sallie  Utz. 

Here  is  letter  to  wife  dated  April  28,  1865,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Jefferson  City,  April  28,  1865. 

My  Dear  Wife — Yours  of  the  24th  is  before  me  and 
was  read  with  pleasure  by  me,  as  are  all  your  letters. 
Sallie,  believe  me  this  is  the  only  pleasure  I  see  in  read¬ 
ing  yours  and  our  relations’  letters.  When  I  receive  a 
letter  from  you  I  always  spend  a  happy  day  in  think¬ 
ing  of  the  happy  hours  we  may  spend  together  if  it  is 
my  privilege  to  be  released  from  this  prison.  Sallie, 
I  have  written  your  Ma  and  Uncle  Arthur  each  a  letter 
this  week,  I  hope  that  you  all  have  received  them  ere 
this  time.  Loved  one,  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  letter  from 
you  for  over  a  week  and  when  I  received  yours  and 
uncles  last  Sabbath,  they  gave  me  infinite  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  was  well  and  enjoying  yourself  so  well. 
Sallie,  you  know  that  heretofore  I  have  been  careless  in 
answering  my  correspondents  letters,  but  I  have  not 
been  since  here  nor  do  not  intend  to  be  as  long  as  I 
have  health  and  the  blessed  pleasure  is  not  denied  me, 
I  have  gotten  along  so  far  very  well,  I  have  been  in  no 
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difficulties  and  intend  to  try  and  conform  as  strictly 
to  the  rules  of  the  prison  as  possible.  I  am  quite  well 
also  the  other  boys.  Henry  has  had  no  letters  for  some 
time,  he  begins  to  think  he  has  outlived  all  his  friends. 
I  hope  our  friends  will  write  to  us  often.  Charlie  was 
well  the  last  letter  he  wrote  us.  Sallie,  you  do  not  have 
the  confidence  in  our  Kansas  friends  that  I  have.  Per¬ 
sons  that  we  thought  our  friends  when  in  prosperity 
were  willing  Judas-like  to  betray  us  when  they  had 
got  all  the  good  they  could  from  us  and  sad  adversity 
had  overtaken  us  and  could  not  even  write  us  a  kind 
letter.  Sallie,  our  friend  has  two  good  characteristics 
which  generally  give  success,  these  are  courage  and 
perseverance.  When  a  man  offers  to  work  without 
pay  there  is  something  to  admire  in  him,  he  certainly 
has  some  kindness  in  his  hear!  and  only  waits  to  be 
touched  in  the  right  place,  when  perseverance  will 
bring  it  into  action.  Then  try  him,  I  would  sooner 
risk  him  than  any  other,  he  has  not  forgotten  his  prom¬ 
ise.  You  can  promise  anything  reasonable  on  my  part 
in  accordance  with  gentility  and  my  principles  if  it 
is  necessary  and  write  me  how  you  succeed.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  learn  that  so  many  of  my  old  acquaintances 
are  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  I  wrote  to  Cousin 
Chris  in  his  uncle’s  letter  giving  him  the  best  advice 
I  could,  but  it  was  too  late.  We  must  all  prepare  to 
meet  this  unwelcome  messenger  sooner  or  later,  for  we 
all  know  we  must  die  and  the  sooner  we  prepare  the 
better,  not  only  for  death,  but  that  we  may  be  happier 
in  life.  Dear  one,  1  praise  God  that  if  I  die  even  here 
in  this  prison,  I  have  an  inheritance,  incorruptible, 
undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  prepared  in  heaven 
for  the  finally  faithful;  oh,  let  us  all  persevere  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  inheritance,  counting  all  things  as  loss  com¬ 
pared  with  it;  oh,  may  we  lift  our  thoughts  from  earth 
and  perishing  things  and  center  them  in  heaven  and  on 
eternal  things.  Sallie.  I  know  that  the  separation  of 
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you  and  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  was  painful, 
dear  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  many  painful  trials 
and  hope  and  pray  that  they  may  soon  end.  Sallie,  I 
cannot  tell  you  where  I  expect  to  live  if  I  should  get 
out;  I  will  say  any  state  but  this.  You  know  that  I  will 
have  to  look  to  Pa  for  some  assistance.  But  I  don’t 
fear  for  we  can  make  our  way  without  help.  Tell  Pa 
I  fear  his  conclusion,  or  rather  speculation,  about 
Texas  is  a  bad  one  as  there  is  three  parties  there  al¬ 
ready  and  I  fear  there  will  be  some  trouble  there  even 
when  this  war  is  ended.  Let  us  go  where  we  may  hope 
to  find  peace  and  enjoy  its  blessings  once  more.  Pro¬ 
visions  will  be  scarce  there  for  several  years  to  come. 
I  have  made  inquiries  of  persons  that  know  the  coun¬ 
try  well.  Sallie,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  to  making 
chairs,  they  make  very  nice  ones  here  out  of  hickory 
poles,  I  can  begin  to  handle  tools  very  well.  One  of 
my  acquaintance’s  wife  was  here  to  see  him  this  week 
and  spent  the  day  with  him  in  the  office,  he  says  the 
governor  has  the  power  to  pardon  us  and  she  is  coming 
back  to  see  him  next  week.  Love,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
you  here.  Write  to  me  often,  I  wish  to  see  you  but 
prefer  being  at  liberty,  so  write  often.  I  hope  this  may 
find  you  and  Willie  well.  Your  husband, 

John  Utz. 

I  hope  Billy  has  gone  where  he  will  be  kindly 
treated,  kindness  will  make  a  man  of  him.  Tell  me 
where  Uncle  Arthur  lives,  if  same  place?  Give  my 
love  to  papa,  mother  and  sisters  and  Uncle  Sammy 
and  all  friends.  Kiss  little  Willie  for  his  Pa.  I  hope 
to  soon  see  you  all,  tell  Betti e  to  write  me  again. 

Letter  from  Helen  Duncan  to  Sallie  Utz,  her  sister. 
Helen  afterwards  married  Mansfield  Rodgers.  Dated 
May  t,  1865,  as  follows: 

Marshall  Go.,  Kans.,  May  1,  1865. 

Dear  Sister — I  seat  mvself  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
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to  let  you  know  that  we  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.  We  are  all  about  well  now,  Julia  and  Manda  have 
set  up  all  day,  I  believe  Mr.  Lockwood  has  been  very 
sick  with  the  same  disease,  but  is  about  now.  Sallie, 
I  promised  to  give  you  a  full  description  of  things 
when  I  arrived  here  but  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
until  now,  for  we  have  four  boarders  now  besides 
Fayette  and  John.  Well,  Sallie,  I  like  the  place  better 
than  I  expected  I  would,  the  house  sets  east  and  west, 
they  had  the  bed  in  one  corner  and  at  the  foot  in  the 
other  corner  they  had  the  flour  and  a  desk  and  other 
things  to  various  to  mention,  in  another  corner  was 
their  cupboard  which  contained  a  set  of  plates,  some 
knives,  forks,  teacups,  saucers  and  spoons,  a  plate  of 
boiled  meat  and  some  big  biscuits,  but  it  was  as  good 
bread  as  you  would  find.  Well,  enough  of  this,  as  I 
will  weary  your  patience.  Ma  has  got  her  garden  most 
made.  Well,  I  haven’t  got  much  to  write.  May  is 
here,  the  red-buds  and  plum  bushes  are  showing  them¬ 
selves  very  nicely  among  the  oak  and  elm  with  a  cedar 
now  and  then  on  some  rocky  cliff  or  creek  bank.  Well, 
Sallie,  we  have  not  been  bothered  much  with  visitors 
yet  for  they  have  all  been  afraid  of  catching  the  scarlet 
fever,  but  Mr.  Gift  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Taylor  they 
have  been  here  several  times.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Utz  and  family,  tell  Mollie  I  wish  we  could  be 
together  once  more.  1  often  think  of  the  happy  hours 
we  have  spent  together.  Sallie,  you  don’t  know  how 
much  I  miss  you  and  little  Willie,  oh,  I  wish  I  could 
see  him  and  kiss  him,  but  I  cannot  and  you  must  kiss 
him  for  me.  Ma  said  she  was  going  to  write  to  you. 
They  all  send  their  love  to  you.  I  must  close  my  badly 
written  and  composed  letter  for  it  is  getting  late,  and 
now  may  the  blessing  of  heaven  rest  upon  you  and 
that  dear  little  one  is  my  earnest  prayer.  Write  soon 
and  often,  tell  the  girls  to  write.  No  more  but  remain 
your  affectionate  sister  until  death. 


A.  H.  Duncan. 
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Here  follows  letters  from  two  of  his  sisters  and  an 
enclosed  note  from  his  wife,  all  of  date  of  May  14, 
1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  14,  1865. 

Dear  Brother — As  we  have  not  heard  from  you  for 
some  time  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  again,  this 
is  five  letters  I  have  wrote  to  you,  and  have  received 
one.  We  are  all  well.  As  it  is  a  bad,  gloomy  Sunday 
I  thought  I  would  not  go  to  church  today.  Mr.  Aider- 
man  received  your  letter  yesterday,  they  have  gone 
down  to  Touse,  mother  and  I  are  going  down  home 
this  week  to  shear  the  sheep.  The  thieves  have  stolen 
two  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  horses  and  one  of  Mrs.  Thomas’. 
There  is  a  good  many  getting  their  horses  back  again, 
I  hope  we  can  get  ours  back  again.  Young  Jim  Nolan’s 
wife  died  last  week,  Jim  and  Bill  have  both  lost  their 
wives  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Brother  Leftwic’s  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  very  sick,  but  are  better.  Mr.  Jones  is 
down,  he  said  if  they  had  their  homes  they  would  come 
to  them,  and  the  Dr.  Ed  Hill  has  arrived  at  Sparta,  he 
is  not  married  yet.  They  have  got  Sunday  School  at 
the  school  house.  Mr.  Douglass  and  Mr.  Smiley  was 
there  last  Sunday.  Uncle  Fristoe  and  wife  and  Uncle 
Henry  and  wife  and  Cousin  Sallie  have  been  here. 
Uncle  Henry  has  got  Charley  and  Nig  in  Mr.  GogdilTs 
pasture,  everything  looks  beautiful  and  lovely,  our 
wheat  looks  very  well,  I  am  afraid  the  last  frost  will 
make  the  fruit  fall  off.  I  received  a  letter  from  Jane, 
they  have  had  the  scarlet  fever,  they  are  much  better, 
we  are  expecting  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Millard  Wood- 
son  every  day.  Tell  Henry  that  Jim  was  here  yester¬ 
day,  they  are  all  well  and  Mat’s  folks  are  well  also.  I 
answered  the  boys  letters  last  week.  Speed  wrote  to 
you.  I  suppose  tomorrow  is  the  day  for  the  prison 
doors  to  be  opened,  I  hope  they  will  be  opened  so  you 
may  come  home  before  next  Sunday.  If  you  can  get 
out  come  up  on  a  boat.  It  is  very  quiet  here,  and  has 
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been  for  some  time.  I  will  close  as  Mollie  wants  to 
write.  Willie  is  standing  in  the  door  hollering  at  the 
girls  already,  he  can  stand  alone,  he  was  vaccinated 
last  Sunday,  it  is  getting  very  sore.  I  will  close  as  I 
expect  to  see  you  before  long,  then  I  can  tell  you  all. 
Give  my  love  to  all  enquiring  friends.  Your  sister, 

Jane  E.  Utz. 

Dear  Brother — I  seat  myself  this  Holy  Sabbath 
morning  to  write  to  you,  as  we  did  not  get  to  church 
this  morning.  I  have  been  on  a  visit  down  to  uncle’s, 
I  stayed  two  weeks  down  there,  I  had  a  very  nice  time, 
they  are  well.  Sallie  is  writing  to  Lizzie  Beattie  while 
I  am  writing  to  you.  Uncle  Arthur  planted  some  corn 
while  I  was  down  there.  We  was  at  the  love  feast  last 
Monday  night,  we  had  a  very  good  meeting.  Willie  is 
a  sweeet  child,  he  is  as  proud  as  his  Pa.  Pa  got  him  a 
hat,  I  wish  you  could  see  him  with  it  on,  he  has  got 
two  teeth,  and  he  can  talk.  I  wish  you  was  out,  you 
would  have  a  good  chance.  Mr.  Tinsley  says  if  you 
was  only  out  you  could  go  on  his  farm,  and  have  all 
you  made,  that  would  be  a  good  chance,  but  that  is 
too  close  to  home.  I  am  afraid  for  any  body  to  go 
there  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  was  over  to  Mr. 
Hursts,  they  were  enquiring  about  you,  they  are  mighty 
friendly  people.  Jim  has  not  come  from  across  the 
plains  yet.  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Albert  Shaw 
While  I  was  gone,  he  said  that  he  was  in  the  same 
company  that  you  was.  You  must  write  to  me,  write 
often,  so  no  more  at  present  but  remain  your  sister  un¬ 
til  death.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you  where  ever  you 
are.  I  must  come  to  a  close  as  Sallie  wants  to  write. 
You  must  excuse  bad  writing  and  spelling. 

Mary  G.  Utz. 

(Written  on  paper  and  enclosed  with  letters  dated 
May  14,  1865,  by  J.  E.  and  M.  0.  Utz.) 

Dear  Husband — The  girls  have  both  written  you 
and  told  all  the  news,  but  I  will  just  write  a  few  lines, 
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I  confess  I  feel  rather  disappointed  for  I  expected  a 
letter  from  you  today,  anyhow.  I  have  been  looking 
for  several  days  past  but  in  vain.  I  hope  you  got  my 
last  letter  and  the  one  Mr.  Woodson  wrote,  I  wrote  one 
to  Henry  also.  Dear,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  us 
to  do  anything  farther  towards  getting  you  out,  as  I 
do  not  think  it  would  hurry  things  any,  I  am  looking 
to  hear  of  the  prison  doors  being  opened  every  day.  If 
I  find  they  will  not  be  I  think  we  can  get  you  out  any¬ 
way.  Oh,  John,  how  do  you  think  we  would  feel  if 
we  could  be  together  again  and  you  have  your  liberty 
at  that?  I  cannot  say  where  you  ought  to  go,  I  have 
written  to  Pa  to  know  whether  he  thought  you  could 
get  in  business  of  any  kind  out  there.  You  will  write 
and  let  me  know  whether  you  want  anything  or  not. 

Sallie. 

I  think  I  will  get  a  letter  tomorrow,  I  will  answer 
it  immediately.  May  the  God  of  mercy  still  protect 
you  is  still  my  prayer. 

Sallie  Utz. 

Letter  from  sister-in-law,  Jane  Duncan,  afterwards 
Lockwood,  dated  May  17th,  1865: 

Elm  Greek,  May  17,  1865. 

Dear  Brother — I  received  your  interesting  and 
much  appreciated  letter  in  due  time,  I  also  received 
one  from  Sallie  dated  on  the  same  day  yours  was,  but 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  news  that  was  in  it  for  you  hear 
from  her  a  great  deal  oftener  than  we  do.  We  have 
had  a  pretty  rough  time  of  it  since  our  arrival  here,  we 
have  all  had  the  scarlet  fever,  Julia  was  worse  than 
any  of  the  rest  and  even  to  Pa  and  Ma  had  a  touch  of 
it,  but  through  the  mercies  of  a  kind  providence  we  are 
again  restored  to  our  usual  health.  Dear  brother,  your 
letter  did  indeed  cheer  me  in  my  loneliness,  nothing 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  receive  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  and  more  especially  from  one  so  near  as  a 
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brother  who  has  proved  so  true  both  to  country  and 
friends,  but  I  hope  this  may  be  the  last  letter  I  will  have 
to  direct  to  Jefferson  City,  as  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  you. 
You  requested  me  to  write  how  we  liked  our  new  home, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  we  live  in  about  50  yards  of  Elm  Creek 
and  eight  miles  from  Marysville,  the  country  is  rather 
broken  out  here  and  as  to  our  neighbors,  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  health  of  the  country  is  very 
good  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of 
sickness  since  here  except  our  own  family;  but  if  you 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  get  out  you  can  come  and  see 
for  yourself. 

The  advice  of  your  friends  here  is  that  you  had 
better  make  Kansas  your  home  for  a  short  time  until 
things  become  more  settled  in  Missouri.  Our  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  go  back  in  the  spring  if  times  are  peaceable. 
I  saw  a  man  from  Leavenworth  yesterday  who  said 
there  was  no  doubt  about  peace,  lie  said  all  the  provost 
marshals  had  off  their  shoulder  straps  walking  the 
streets  seemingly  very  idle.  Oh,  how  the  thought 
makes  my  heart  throb  with  anxiety  to  think  of  seeing 
those  who  have  so  long  been  deprived  of  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  their  homes  and  friends.  I  have  a  hope 
of  soon  seeing  our  much  loved  brother  if  through  the 
goodness  of  God  he  has  been  spared.  Pa  received  a 
letter  from  Carson  and  Ann  last  week  they  say  they 
are  coming  to  see  us  this  summer,  I  wish  you  could  all 
be  here  the  same  time.  We  have  had  boarders  ever 
since  we  have  been  here,  two  trains  going  to  Driver, 
four  of  them  have  boarded  here  and  eight  cooked  for 
themselves,  one  train  left  this  morning,  the  other  will 
leave  tomorrow.  I  will  now  close  by  commending  you 
to  the  care  of  Almighty  God,  hoping  to  see  you  soon. 
If  you  are  not  released  or  likely  to  be  soon,  write  as 
soon  as  you  get  this.  The  children  all  send  their  love 
to  you.  From  tiiis  believe  mo  your  devoted  sister, 

Mary  J.  Duncan. 
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“Much  loved  brother”  spoken  of  in  letter  is  her 
only  brother,  Judge  John  H.  Duncan,  the  “Carson  and 
Ann”  is  her  sister  and  her  sister’s  husband. 

Letter  from  wife  dated  May  17,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  17,  1865. 

My  Dear  Husband — I  seat  myself  this  evening  to 
answer  your  long  looked  for  letter  of  the  7th  which  I 
received  day  before  yesterday,  but  as  I  had  written  a 
few  lines  in  Bettie’s  and  Mollie’s  of  the  14th,  I  thought 
I  would  wait  a  day  or  two  before  answering  it.  I 
was  so  glad  to  hear  you  was  well  and  in  good  spirits. 
The  dark  cloud  that  has  been  hovering  over  us  for 
some  time,  and  at  one  time  had  obscured  every  ray  of 
sunshine,  save  one  little  ray  called  hope,  and  that  seem- 
to  be  without  foundation,  is  now  breaking  away  and 
now  and  then  we  get  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  that 
cheers  us  up  a  little.  But  it  will  he  some  time  before 
our  sky  is  clear.  If  peace  is  really  made  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is,  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  things  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  the  people  quieted  down  to  what  they 
ought  to  be.  My  dear,  you  write  for  my  advice  about 
our  future  home.  The  opinion  of  our  friends  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  and  conflicting  that  I  can  hardly  draw  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  them.  Mr.  Alderman  has  written  Henry 
to  come  here,  there  does  not  seem  to  he  as  much  spite 
at  Henry  as  there  is  at  you,  why  I  cannot  tell.  For  my 
part  I  will  not  advise  you  to  come  here,  most  of  your 
friends  think  you  had  better  cross  the  plains  for  awhile 
until  things  get  quiet  at  home.  If  they  can  only  vote 
down  the  new  constitution,  I  think  we  will  have  no 
trouble  here  at  all,  a  great  many  of  the  leadiing  men 
here  think  the  prison  doors  will  not  be  opened  until 
after  the  election,  which  will  be  the  5th  of  June,  I  fear 
you  will  not  get  out  for  a  month  or  two  yet,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  we  could  do  anything  to  hurry  up  things 
or  not,  but  we  will  be  hearing  some  news  every  day 
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and  will  know  what  to  do.  Your  Pa  and  all  the  family 
wish  to  see  you  very  much  when  you  are  released. 
Judge  Woodson  and  some  others  think  you  might 
come  here  and  spend  a  few  days  and  see  some  of  your 
friends  before  you  leave  the  country.  I  do  not  give 
you  this  as  advice,  but  the  opinion  of  friends.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  hear  from  home  several  times  yet  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  there.  John,  I  have  one  suggestion  to 
make  on  my  own  hook,  if  it  is  so  you  cannot  settle 
down  as  soon  as  you  get  out,  which  I  know  you  would 
rather  do  if  you  could,  how  would  you  like  to  go  on 
a  boat?  The  wages  are  better  and  you  would  not  be 
so  much  exposed  as  you  would  be  crossing  the  plains. 
Patric  who  used  to  break  hemp  for  your  Pa  has  been 
on  a  boat,  he  got  $50.00  per  month.  This  is  all  given 
you  merely  to  think  over  till  I  write  again.  John,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  they  have  taken  all  your  clothes, 
but  will  they  not  give  you  a  good  suit  when  you  leave? 
I  thought  that  was  customary.  Your  Ma  says  if  you 
could  only  make  out  to  get  home  or  in  reach  she  could 
make  you  plenty,  if  not  your  Pa  will  send  you  means 
to  get  you  a  suit.  Your  Pa  will  send  you  the  money 
you  requested  and  have  it  there  in  time,  if  he  is  advised 
to  send  a  check  he  will  send  it  in  the  care  of  a  responsi¬ 
ble  person,  I  will  give  you  his  name  next  time,  I  have 
forgotten  it  now.  I  received  Henry’s  letter  yesterday, 
Bettie  received  one  from  Mat  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Alderman  and  Lavina  was  here  last  night  till  bed  time 
and  read  all  the  letters.  Lavina  wrote  one  to  Mat  today. 
Richard  Highsmith  got  home  yesterday,  Wallace  White 
was  here  last  Sunday,  he  and  Speed  are  always  inquir¬ 
ing  about  you.  John,  old  Mrs.  Thomas  was  here  last 
week,  she  said  when  I  wrote  to  give  you  her  love  and 
tell  you  she  loved  you  more  than  she  had  words  to  ex¬ 
press.  1  saw  Mrs.  Adamson  last  week,  she  seemed  very 
much  interested  about  you  and  said  be  sure  and  send 
her  compliments  to  you.  John  you  always  speak  of 
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Mrs.  Batie  and  Lavina,  you  cannot  esteem  them  too 
highly,  but  you  forget  Mrs.  Allison  who  nursed  little 
Willie  while  I  was  gone,  I  know  you  have  only  forgot¬ 
ten,  she  was  to  see  us  the  other  day,  she  looks  like  she 
loves  Willie  almost  as  well  as  her  own  child.  Mrs. 
Batie’s  postoffice  is  Fillmore,  Andrew  Go.  John,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  hear  from  Pa’s  family,  I  wrote  to  know  what 
they  thought  about  your  coming  out  there,  but  have 
not  received  an  answer  yet.  Dear,  you  said  in  one  of 
your  letters,  you  was  glad  I  was  enjoying  myself  so 
well,  but  my  dear  that  word  has  lost  its  meaning,  but 
I  am  very  thankful  that  I  am  well  provided  for.  Your 
Pa  says  he  don’t  know  what  he  would  do  if  I  was  to 
take  Willie  away.  They  are  all  very  much  attached  to 
him.  John,  little  Bill  is  very  well  satisfied,  you  know 
Uncle  Arthur  is  very  kind  to  him.  Oh,  John,  the  rings 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  send  you  the  coin  to  have 
them  made,  your  Ma  has  put  it  all  in  the  bank  and  there 
is  not  a  piece  about  the  house,  if  I  can  get  a  dime  any¬ 
where  I  will  send  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  there 
much  longer.  Your  Ma  sends  her  love.  May  the  God 
of  love  and  mercy  preserve  and  protect  you  is  my 
prayer. 

Sallie. 

“(Too  much  writing.)” 

It  will  be  noted  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  the  in¬ 
spector  is  complaining  of  “too  much  writing.” 

Here  follows  another  dated  May  26,  1865,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  26,  1865. 

My  Dear  Husband — A  little  disappointed  again,  I 
looked  yesterday  and  today  for  a  letter  from  you,  Bettie, 
Mollie  and  myself  received  the  letter  you  wrote  us,  but 
I  wrote  you  one  in  a  few  days  after  I  wrote  in  the  girl's 
letter  and  have  been  looking  for  an  answer  to  it,  until 
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I  can’t  wait  any  longer,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  you 
one  to  feel  good  over  all  day  Sunday  anyhow,  for  I 
know  how  I  feel  when  I  don’t  get  a  letter  every  few 
days.  My  dear,  your  letters  are  often  kept  back  several 
days  after  they  are  written  before  they  are  mailed,  but 
we  get  them  all  or  have  since  I  come  to  town,  so  I  feel 
confident  I  will  get  one  in  a  few  days  if  you  are  well. 
Dear,  I  hope  you  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
your  tooth,  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  your 
suffering.  It  seems  hard  enough  for  you  to  be  away 
when  I  know  you  are  well,  but  oh,  how  much  harder 
when  you  are  sick  and  no  hand  but  that  of  a  stranger 
to  minister  to  your  wants.  This  leaves  us  all  well,  your 
Ma  and  Bettie  went  out  to  the  farm  yesterday  to  have 
the  sheep  sheared  and  wash  the  wool.  Your  Ma  said 
if  I  wrote  to  you  while  she  was  gone  to  send  you  her 
love  and  tell  you  she  had  gone  home  and  when  she 
came  back  she  would  write  you  a  full  description  of 
everything  about  the  place.  John,  I  fear  there  will  not 
be  much  fruit  this  year,  there  seems  to  be  a  worm  that 
is  destroying  the  fruit  and  killing  the  trees  in  a  great 
many  places.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Pa’s  orchard 
is  suffering  from  it  or  not.  John  you  wanted  to  know 
how  Billy  was  treated,  Uncle  Arthur  treats  him  very 
kindly,  Mollie  said  he  was  almost  wild  when  he  got 
down  there,  he  could  hardly  eat  for  watching  the  squir¬ 
rels  and  running  after  every  thing  he  saw.  He  has 
been  helping  Uncle  Arthur  cover  corn  and  brags  to 
Uncle  Henry  he  can  do  more  work  than  both  of  his 
boys.  Uncle  Jake  Gogdill  was  here  today,  lie  is  quite 
well  and  is  hauling  corn  to  town  every  day.  He  says 
the  black  colt  looks  beautiful,  it  is  in  his  pasture.  He 
was  making  a  great  many  inquiries  about  you.  Old 
Brother  Barnett  and  wife  called  on  us  this  morning, 
he  seems  to  be  as  warm  a  friend  as  you  have  outside  of 
the  family,  Judge  W —  always  excepted.  John,  I  made 
the  inquiries  you  required  in  relation  to  Joe  Russell’s 
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father,  tell  him  his  father  is  at  home,  I  saw  Duck  Rus¬ 
sell  the  next  day  after  I  got  your  letter,  it  seemed  they 
had  not  heard  from  him  since  he  left  St.  Joseph,  he 
said  tell  him  to  write  home  if  he  needed  anything. 
Well,  my  dear,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  your 
case,  every  thing  seems  to  be  on  a  stand  until  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  over.  I  don’t  see  that  we  can  do  anything, 
everyone  we  go  to  says  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  do  any¬ 
thing  until  after  the  election.  Mr.  Alderman  has  been 
very  busy  trying  to  make  up  a  petition  for  his  boys,  if 
he  succeeds  in  getting  all  the  names  he  wants  lie  will 
start  for  St.  Louis  Sunday  night,  I  hope  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  if  he  comes  you  will  see  him,  I  think  the  prisons 
will  be  opened  before  long  and  oh,  how  glad  I  will  be! 
I  think  if  God  blesses  us  with  health  we  can  make  our 
way.  If  you  can  possibly  get  in  business  at  this  season 
of  the  year  that  I  can  be  with  you  I  had  much  rather, 
but  we  will  talk  about  this  when  I  see  you,  for  see  you 
I  must  and  will  this  summer  if  we  both  live  and  keep 
well.  I  have  not  heard  from  Pa  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
Mollie  and  Annie  have  gone  to  singing  school  this 
evening.  Your  Pa  has  got  Willie.  Henry  Moyers  has 
come,  I  will  go  in  and  see  if  he  has  any  news.  Well, 
John,  I  have  been  in  and  seen  Henry,  he  says  they  are 
shearing  the  sheep  today,  Mr.  Douglass  is  shearing 
them,  he  says  that  Mr.  Hatter,  the  man  that  lives  on 
your  Pa’s  place,  wants  to  sell  out  this  fall  and  go  to  his 
farm,  if  your  Pa  will  go  home  this  winter.  John,  I 
have  the  raise  of  the  dime,  Henry  gave  me  one  which 
I  enclose  to  you,  you  wanted  me  to  send  you  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ring  I  wanted,  I  will  leave  this  to  your 
own  good  taste,  be  assured  I  will  be  satisfied  for  I 
know  it  will  be  nice,  the  one  you  sent  me  was  very 
nice  but  I  do  not  admire  the  one  that  made  it  very 
much.  John,  I  must  close  my  letter  as  Willie  is  get¬ 
ting  very  fretful  and  your  Pa  will  get  tired.  Dear,  write 
often.  Mv  daily  prayer  is  that  we  may  soon  he  re- 
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united,  may  the  Lord  bless  and  protect  you  till  we  meet. 
I  send  you  a  sweet  kiss  from  Willie  and  one  from  S — . 

Your  devoted  wife, 

Sallie. 

Here’s  another  dated  May  28,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  28,  1865. 

My  Dear  Husband — This  beautiful  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing  finds  me  again  at  the  writing  desk  in  order  to 
answer  yours  of  the  21st  which  was  received  the  very 
same  day  I  mailed  my  last,  I  read  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  your  letters  are  always  a  feast  for  me,  but 
the  P.  S.  lias  cost  me  many  a  burning  tear,  but  tears 
are  no  strangers  to  my  cheeks,  but  why  did  you  tell 
me  to  write  but  little  in  my  next  as  what  I  had  written 
in  my  last  was  objectionable?  If  I  have  written  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that  has  hurt  your  feelings  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  for  the  Lord  knows  I  did  not  intend  it.  If 
my  letters  have  been  too  lengthy  and  failed  to  interest 
you  I  am  glad  you  had  the  frankness  to  tell  me.  I  will 
now  tell  you  what  little  news  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
in  your  case,  I  received  your  letter  on  Wednesday  and 
on  Thursday  I  started  out  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done.  I  find  circumstances  more  embarrassing  than 
I  expected.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  excitement 
about  the  state  election,  all  of  our  friends  advise  us  to 
keep  still  until  after  the  election.  My  dear,  I  fear  you 
think  me  careless  or  negligent  about  you  but  far  be  it 
from  me  for  I  would  gladly  deny  myself  of  every  com¬ 
fort  to  have  you  relieved  if  that  would  do  it,  of  mvself 
I  am  powerless,  I  neither  have  the  means  or  the  abil¬ 
ity  without  the  assistance  of  friends,  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  at  present,  but  the  election  is  the  6th 
of  June  and  then  we  will  try  and  see  what  can  be  done. 
John,  you  and  Henry  do  not  begin  to  know  the  preju¬ 
dice  there  is  here  against  you.  If  you  get  out  soon  I 
would  not  have  you  come  here  for  anything,  I  hope 
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you  will  be  patient  and  bear  your  confinement  with 
as  much  fortitude  as  possible.  Your  cousin,  Lavine 
Varner  was  here  Friday  night,  her  Pa  and  Ma  will  be 
down  next  week,  she  says  Luce  looks  very  well.  Uncle 
Henry  and  Uncle  Arthur  was  up  yesterday,  they  are  all 
well,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Dr.  Ed  Hill  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  Larkin  and  Speed  White  were  here  yesterday, 
Speed  mailed  a  letter  to  you.  Your  Ma  and  Bettie  have 
not  come  home  yet,  we  look  for  them  tomorrow,  we 
are  all  quite  well.  Little  Willie  is  the  most  company  I 
have  as  I  go  in  society  but  little.  You  will  please  write 
often  and  not  wait  for  one  from  me  before  you  write. 
I  will  now  close  as  I  fear  I  have  already  written  too 
much.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  protect  you  from 
harm  is  my  daily  prayer.  As  ever  your  devoted  wife, 

Sallie. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  you  some  stamps,  whenever  you 
need  stamps  or  anything  else  let  me  know.  I  sent  you 
a  dime  in  my  last  letter  for  the  ring  you  promised  me, 
the  ring  you  sent  is  just  the  right  size.  Miller  Woodson 
is  yet  alive.  Yours  Sallie. 

Wife  was  feeling  hurt  because  she  seemed  to  think 
husband  was  objecting  to  length  of  letters.  She  did 
not  understand  at  that  time  it  was  the  inspector.  “Luce 
looks  very  well,”  Luce  is  a  young  nag  Utz’s  father  gave 
him  when  he  was  married. 

The  vote  on  the  proposed  new  constitution  was  to 
be  held  June  6th,  1865. 

Letter  to  wife  dated  May  29,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  May  29,  1865. 

My  Dear  Wife — I  again  address  you  from  my  lone¬ 
ly  cell,  which  I  hope  ere  long  to  resign  to  another  who 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  incarcerated  in  it,  I  have 
given  him  good  advice  which  I  have  written  on  my 
writing  board,  bequeathing  that  and  other  little  articles 
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to  him  after  my  release.  But  you  will  say  this  is  not 
answering  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter  intended 
by  you  for  Sunday  but  received  by  me  this  Monday 
morning.  My  dear  one,  your  manner  and  letters  have 
ever  been  kind,  but  I  do  think  this  exceeds  them  all.  I 
also  received  a  letter  from  Jane  informing  me  that  they 
had  all  been  sick  but  had  recovered  their  usual  health. 
Her  letter  too,  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  worthy 
sister.  Sallie,  you  are  well  aware  that  I  have  a  heart 
to  love  and  appreciate  the  kindness  of  relations  and 
kind  friends,  and  whatever  my  faults  have  been,  they 
were  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart,  I  was  con¬ 
scientious  in  all  that  I  did  personally.  We  are  all  liable 
to  be  wrong  at  times.  I  did  not  answer  Jane’s  letter  as 
I  had  just  written  to  the  family  in  general  yesterday, 
which  has  often  been  the  case  since  here  both  with  you 
and  her.  You  will  write  to  Jane  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this  and  tell  her  how  I  appreciated  her  letter  and  that 
I  had  just  written  to  the  family  the  day  before,  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  do  this  and  give  my  love  to  them  all,  but  now  I 
will  come  to  the  point  that  will  not  only  please  you  and 
me  but  our  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  all  true 
friends.  This  is  that  orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
president  for  our  release  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had 
been  told  something  similar  to  this  several  weeks  ago 
and  was  partly  persuaded  to  believe  it.  I  was  told  the 
above  today  and  discredited  it,  but  I  came  across  a 
paper  and  read  the  order  myself  and  was  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  fact.  We  will  be  released  as  soon  as  the  adju¬ 
tant  general  can  make  out  the  necessary  papers,  I  can 
say  little  more,  you  may  easily  guess  my  feelings. 
Words  would  fail  me  to  express  the  happiness  that  I 
expect  to  enjoy,  when  I  shall  again  by  the  blessings  of 
God,  behold  your  beloved  face  again  and  see  my  be¬ 
loved  parents,  sisters  and  all  our  friends,  1  will  leave 
you  to  think  of  my  past  sufferings  and  conjecture.  You 
will  answer  this  if  1  am  still  here  and  hope  to  answer 
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you  next  in  person.  I  return  the  compliment  of  kisses 
you  sent  me.  My  love  to  Pa,  Ma  and  sisters,  uncle  and 
friends.  Your  affectionate  husband, 

John. 

Please  write  shorter  letters  as  your  last  two  were 
objected  to  on  account  of  length.  Yours, 

John  H.  Utz. 

Letter  to  wife  explaining  what  was  meant  by 
‘‘writing  too  much.” 

(Written  about  May  30,  1805,  in  reply  to  one  May 

21,) 

My  Darling  Wife — I  am  sorry  to  think  you  did  not 
understand  my  P.  S.  of  21st,  I  had  written  the  letter 
when  I  received  yours  and  the  officer  that  examined 
your  letter  informed  me  that  such  long  letters  would 
not  be  allowed,  as  mine  was  lengthy  I  thought  you 
would  understand  it,  so  I  wrote  you  to  write  shorter 
letters  for  fear  I  would  not  get  them;  be  assured  that 
your  letters  have  always  interested  me  and  I  have  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  the  time  of  their  reception  with  the 
greatest  delight. 

Your  true  and  loving  husband, 

J.  IJ.  U. 

Letter  to  husband  dated  May  30,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  30,  1865. 

My  Dear  Husband — You  cannot  complain  the  past 
week  of  my  not  writing  often,  this  is  my  third  letter  in 
less  than  a  week;  but  I  must  tell  you  what  prompts  me 
to  write  today,  we  have  heard  so  much  good  news 
today  that  we  cannot  keep  it  to  ourselves.  Your  Pa 
went  down  in  town  this  morning  and  came  back  look¬ 
ing  fully  two  inches  taller  than  usual,  he  had  seen  an 
order  for  the  release  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war  imme¬ 
diately.  Oh,  John,  you  cannot  tell  what  a  thrill  of  joy 
it  sent  to  my  heart,  to  think  by  the  blessings  of  God  I 
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would  soon  be  permitted  to  greet  you  and  claim  you 
my  own  darling  husband,  oil,  how  I  long  for  the  time 
to  come  when  I  can  again  lean  on  your  arm  for  sup¬ 
port  and  protection.  The  time  has  been  when  women 
were  a  great  protection  and  I  know  that  I  have  been  a 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  of  saving  your  life, 
but  it  is  natural  when  I  see  you  free  again  to  look  to 
you  for  protection.  When  I  feel  the  most  despondent 
is  when  I  always  hear  the  best  news.  At  the  writing 
of  my  last  I  felt  very  much  discouraged,  I  was  fearful 
you  would  have  to  stay  there  two  or  three  months.  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  what  time  you  will  be  relased,  it 
may  be  a  week  or  two,  but  1  do  not  want  you  to  stay 
a  day  longer  than  you  will  have  to.  I  enclose  you  the 
receipt  for  forty  dollars  which  I  sent  in  your  name, 
but  part  of  it  is  for  Henry.  Twenty  dollars  will  pay 
your  expenses  up  the  river,  but  I  am  sorry  you  will 
not  have  enough  to  get  the  clothes  you  desire,  your 
Pa  had  no  more  money  at  his  command  just  now. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  enough  to  get  you  a  linen  coat. 
If  you  can  once  get  in  reach  of  home  you  have  plenty 
of  clothes  to  do  you.  My  dear,  we  have  all  consulted 
each  other  about  where  you  should  go,  but  cannot 
agree  for  you  to  come  here.  We  have  decided  on  Atch¬ 
ison,  you  can  get  off  there  as  we  wish  you  to  come  on 
a  boat;  I  will  meet  you  there  or  near  there.  I  think 
you  might  go  to  Uncle  Johnston  Foster’s  and  stay  a 
few  days,  you  know  that  is  not  far  away  from  Atchi¬ 
son,  they  live  in  the  same  place  they  did  when  you  left. 
Use  all  the  precautions  you  can  in  traveling  as  we  do 
not  wish  anyone  to  know  where  you  are  going.  I  can 
tell  you  when  I  meet  you  where  1  think  it  best  for  us 
to  go,  you  will  please  write  to  me  the  day  you  start  or 
the  day  before  so  I  may  know  when  to  meet  you.  You 
will  see  from  this  receipt  where  to  go  to  draw  the 
money,  it  will  be  drawn  at  the  express  office  when  you 
deliver  the  receipt  and  you  will  give  them  a  receipt 
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when  you  receive  the  money.  Your  Ma  and  Bettie  have 
got  back  home,  they  say  everything  looks  very  well  on 
the  farm  considering  the  dry  weather.  John,  I  could 
write  a  great  deal  more  but  Uncle  Sammy  is  hurrying 
me  so  he  can  mail  the  letter,  they  are  all  in  such  a 
hurry  for  fear  that  it  will  not  get  there  quick  enough. 
We  are  all  well  and  hope  this  will  find  you  in  good 
health  and  I  know  you  will  hear  the  news  before  you 
get  this.  Give  my  love  to  Mat  and  Henry  and  tell  them 
I  hope  to  see  them  before  long.  Our  friend  Mr.  Kirk 
will  be  here  to  supper  tonight,  he  is  ever  ready  to  re¬ 
joice  with  us.  Lawyer  Jones  made  me  a  present  of  his 
photograph  to  put  in  my  album,  I  have  Judge  Wood¬ 
son’s  and  Miss  Lizzie  Bates’,  Mr.  Kirk  and  Helen’s  and 
several  others.  May  the  angels  of  mercy  bless  and  pro¬ 
tect  you  till  we  meet  again  is  the  prayer  of  your  hope¬ 
ful  wife.  In  haste, 

Sallie  E.  Utz. 

P.  S. — Hope  you  will  write  immediately  as  we  will 
be  anxious  to  hear  whether  you  get  this  or  not,  the 
money  is  not  sent  in  the  care  of  any  one  and  none  but 
you  can  draw  it.  Sallie. 

Letter  to  wife  dated  June  3,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  June  3,  1865. 

Dear  Wife — Yours  of  the  28th  and  30th  are  both 
before  me,  I  received  Speed  White’s  also,  I  hope  you 
received  my  letter  of  last  Monday.  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  town,  I  was  taken  down  in  order  to  have  my 
deposition  taken  in  Pa’s  case  but  it  was  too  late  (after 
the  hour)  it  was  not  taken,  as  there  has  been  some  ex¬ 
citement  here  lately  which  has  thrown  things  out  of 
order  a  little,  you  will  inform  Pa  of  this  and  tell  him 
that  I  received  the  order  for  the  money  he  sent  me, 
the  money  is  here  in  the  office  ready  when  I  get  out. 
I  am  quite  thankful  to  him  for  it.  I  have  a  nice  cane 
for  him  which  I  hope  to  present  him,  and  hope  to  have 
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the  promised  rings  done  in  time.  I  wrote  you  last 
Monday  that  I  would  be  out  soon  as  I  had  just  read 
the  order  from  the  president  for  our  release.  Sallie 
love,  I  am  excited  you  can  see  by  my  writing,  dear,  it 
seems  that  you  think  that  I  did  not  appreciate  your 
writing  as  you  desired;  far  from  it,  I  feared  that  I 
would  not  receive  them  is  the  reason  I  wrote  you  the 
little  notice,  I  done  it  hastily  thinking  that  you  would 
understand  it.  Sallie,  you  know  my  sensitive  disposi¬ 
tion.  It  pains  me  to  have  you  to  think  for  one  moment 
that  your  letters  were  not  duly  appreciated.  Nothing 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  think  of  you,  my  own 
dear  one,  and  now  that  I  am  persuaded  that  I  will  soon 
meet  you  almost  unfits  me  for  writing.  You  are  aware 
that  all  the  letters  that  I  receive  are  examined,  this  of¬ 
ficer  informed  me  that  such  long  letters  would  not  be 
allowed,  this  is  the  explanation  I  should  have  made 
before.  Sallie,  loved  one,  I  am  under  lasting  obliga¬ 
tions  to  you  for  your  unselfish  love  and  devotion  io 
me  in  all  my  trials;  if  I  had  thought  for  one  moment 
that  you  would  not  understand  the  language  I  would 
have  given  you  the  necessary  explanation,  but  I  hope 
you  received  my  last  letter  which  furnished  you  the 
explanation.  May  the  hour  soon  arrive  that  I  may 
again  clasp  you  to  my  bosom  and  prove  to  you  my  un¬ 
changing  devotion  to  you  and  all  my  true  friends.  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  we  will  be  released  inside 
of  one  week,  I  will  meet  you  in  Atchison  at  some  hotel. 
I  will  write  you  when  I  am  released,  you  will  receive 
it  in  time  to  meet  me  there.  Tell  Pa  I  will  try  and  have 
my  testimony  taken  on  Monday  next.  My  love  to 
parents,  sisters,  uncles  and  friends.  A  kiss  for  you 
and  Willie.  Your  true  husband, 

John. 

Give  my  respects  to  Speed  White  and  all  friends, 
you  need  not  answer  this  as  I  hope  to  meet  you  quite 
soon.  J.  H.  U. 
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The  soldiers  took  much  stock  and  provisions  from 
his  father,  and  the  deposition  spoken  of  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  regard  to  a  claim  for  compensation.  Some 
times  he  was  paid  for  the  provisions  taken  and  many 
times  not. 

Letter  from  Arthur  Fristoe  (an  uncle  by  marriage) 
dated  June  5,  1865,  but  not  completed  until  June  8th, 
as  follows: 


Buchanan  County,  Mo.,  June  5,  1865. 
Mr.  John  H.  Utz: 

Dear  Sir — I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  you  a 
few  lines,  to  let  you  hear  from  us  again.  John,  we  re¬ 
ceived  your  kind  letter  in  due  time  in  answer  to  the 
first,  we  read  it  and  several  other  of  your  letters  to  your 
parents,  sisters  and  Sallie  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  possible.  John,  we  are  glad  to  hear  and 
know  that  you  can  say,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,”  though  you  are  cut  off  for  the  present  from 
your  friends  and  those  you  hold  most  dear  to  you,  yet 
you  can  look  to  Jesus  and  say  up  there  if  not  here,  yes, 
up  there  we  may  all  meet  again.  But  John,  we  hope 
the  time  is  near  at  hand,  nay  we  earnestly  pray  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  see  each  other  here  again  in 
peace  and  liberty.  Do  not  get  discouraged,  John,  you 
lack  not  for  friends  though  some  of  them  are  poor 
like  your  humble  servant. 

June  8th,  I  reckon  you  will  think  I  am  slow  to 
write  letters,  which  is  so.  1  have  been  busy  and  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  mailing  it,  excuse  my  neglect 
will  you?  I  just  asked  your  Aunt  Lucy  what  I  should 
write  for  her,  she  says  if  she  could  write  herself  that 
she  would  know  better  what  to  tell  me,  but  she  cannot 
tell  for  me  to  write.  I  can  say  this  for  her,  John,  she 
is  a  good  woman  to  me  and  sympathizes  with  you  and 
Sallie,  there  is  not  a  day  passes  without  she  talks  about 
you.  You  know  her  well  enough  to  know  she  is  one 
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of  your  best  friends.  Palmer  is  still  after  the  old  sort, 
they  are  all  well  there.  We  have  ploughed  over  our 
corn  twice,  it  looks  very  well  considering  the  drought. 
We  had  a  fine  rain  today,  the  first  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks.  Jackson  Foster  is  crippled,  not  able  to  do  much, 
he  is  getting  along  badly,  the  rest  of  his  family  are 
well.  Mary  is  well  and  sends  her  love  to  you.  An 
election  was  held  on  Tuesday  for  the  New  Constitution, 
I  did  not  go  as  I  had  understood  such  as  I  would  not 
be  allowed  to  vote,  let  it  rip.  I  could  write  a  good 
many  thoughts  but  forbear  for  the  present.  Lucy  joins 
me  in  love  to  you  John.  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  High- 
smith  and  any  others  of  like  principles  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  me  and  enquires  from  friends.  Write  to 
me  when  you  get  this.  Now,  may  the  good  Lord  re¬ 
member  you  in  mercy  and  permit  you  to  be  with  us  all 
again  and  finally  save  you  in  heaven  for  Christ’s  sake, 
Amen. 

A.  B.  Fristoe. 

John,  Bill  is  with  me,  he  is  well,  he  sends  his  love 
to  you  and  says  he  is  going  to  try  to  be  a  good  boy,  he 
and  I  get  along  very  nicely. 

“Bill”  spoken  of  is  the  boy  that  was  brought  out 
from  Virginia  by  the  Utz  family.  The  writer  was  a 
very  religious  man  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  at 
De  Kalb. 

Letter  from  father-in-law  dated  June  8,  1865,  as 
follows : 

Elm  Creek,  June  8,  1865. 

Dear  Son — I  received  yours  of  the  28th  of  May, 
which  gave  us  great  satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  and 
to  believe  that  the  time  of  your  release  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  We  received  a  letter  from  Sallie  a  few  days 
since  and  she  wrote  you  wanted  to  know  what  the 
prospects  were  here  for  getting  into  business,  I  have 
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been  making  some  inquiry  and  think  you  could  do  as 
well  here  as  anywhere  and  I  think  you  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  safe  here.  We  have  the  most  quiet  neighborhood 
here  in  Kansas.  A  Mr.  Hamet  owns  a  large  farm  on 
the  Big  Blue  four  miles  west  of  us,  says  he  will  give 
you  a  good  chance,  and  wants  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  his  farm.  I  told  him  you  would  be  out  soon  I 
thought  and  would  come  to  see  him.  We  are  tolerably 
well  satisfied  here,  I  have  20  acres  in  corn  and  it  looks 
fine  now,  the  wheat  crop  here  is  generally  promising. 
I  would  have  written  sooner  but  being  so  very  busy 
and  generally  so  nervous  when  I  work  hard  that  writ¬ 
ing  has  become  quite  a  task  for  me,  consequently  I 
depend  on  the  children  to  do  the  writing.  We  want 
you  to  write  as  often  as  you  can  while  you  remain 
there  as  we  are  all  extremely  anxious  for  your  early 
release.  You  had  better  land  at  Atchison  and  meet 
Sallie  there,  there  is  a  hack  leaves  Atchison  every  Mon¬ 
day  at  12  o’clock  and  runs  to  Irving  which  is  only  7 
miles  south  of  where  we  live.  If  I  could  know  when 
you  would  be  at  Atchison  I  would  try  to  meet  you  there 
with  a  two  horse  wagon.  Fayette,  I  and  John  Lock- 
wood  will  start  to  Atchison  with  our  cattle  to  sell  next 
week  and  if  they  stay  there  any  time  I  hope  you  will 
meet  with  them.  We  are  all  well.  Write  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this  and  if  you  wTant  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  you  let  me  know.  Be  patient  and  all  things  I 
hope  will  turn  out  well.  Give  my  best  respects  to  the 
boys.  Yours  respectfully, 

B.  M.  Duncan. 

Letter  to  wife  dated  June  11,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  June  11,  1865. 

Dearest  Wife — I  have  just  written  lo  Jane  on  the 
half  of  this.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you  know¬ 
ing  that  you  will  be  quite  anxious  about  me.  I  have 
written  you  several  times  latelv  and  will  still  continue 

•j  t. 
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to  write  at  short  intervals  until  my  release,  when  I  will 
drop  you  a  few  lines  that  you  may  meet  me  at  Uncle 
Johnson’s  in  clue  time,  as  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  meet  you  there.  Oh,  that  I  might  meet  you 
in  some  secluded  place,  that  a  stranger  might  not  med¬ 
dle  with  our  joys,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  our  relations 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  us  comfortable  and 
happy.  I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  I  was  lying  on 
the  floor  at  noon  at  the  old  home  place  and  Willie 
playing  over  me  but  waked  to  find  myself  on  my  bunk 
in  my  lonely  cell.  Darling,  I  cannot  think  it  long  until 
these  frowning  gates  will  open  and  let  me  out  for¬ 
ever.  Tomorrow  will  be  two  weeks  since  I  first  saw 
the  order.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  necessary  papers 
are  expected  daily.  It  is  quite  trying  on  me  to  have  to 
be  so  patient,  sometimes  fearing  that  I  may  be  kept 
longer  than  I  expect  by  some  unknown  cause  to  me. 
Be  assured  that  when  I  am  released  I  will  cancel  the 
envious  miles  between  us  as  soon  and  fast  as  possible. 

I  have  nothing  more  that  will  interest  you.  My  health 
continues  good,  though  my  anxiety  is  almost  beyond 
my  control.  I  hope  to  inform  you  quite  soon  of  my 
release.  The  boys  are  well.  Sallie  love,  I  send  you  a  kiss 
and  one  for  Willie.  I  wish  to  see  Pa  at  all  hazards 
and  Ma  and  all  my  relations  possible.  May  the  God 
of  love  protect  us  all  until  we  meet. 

Your  true  and  loving  husband, 

John  H.  Utz. 

P.  S. — Watch  the  postoffice  close,  I  will  write  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  receive  my  liberty.  I  will  write  at  any 
rate  during  the  week.  Yours,  John. 

Please  preserve  all  the  letters  you  have  received 
from  me  as  I  wish  to  preserve  all  our  correspondence 
since  my  imprisonment  which  is  now  ten  long  months. 

Yours,  J.  H.  U. 

The  reader  will  observe  and  almost  feel  that  in¬ 
tense  anxiety  and  expectancy  existing,  after  the  long 
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imprisonment,  dangers  and  hardships  endured  during 
much  of  the  time  hardly  a  possible  ray  of  hope,  for 
either  life  or  liberty. 

Letter  from  Thomas  F.  Flynn  to  Sallie  Utz  dated 
June  17,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  June  17th. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Utz: 

Dear  Madam — Yesterday  had  the  good  fortune  to 
again  partake  of  “freedom  of  person,”  and  enjoy  the 
eagles  lofty  range.  I  promised  your  husband  and  my 
friend  to  drop  you  a  line  saying,  that  he  is  in  daily  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  released,  perhaps  tonight,  he  de¬ 
sires  that  you  meet  him  at  Uncle  Johnson’s.  With 
every  wish  for  your  speedy  reunion  and  future  pros¬ 
perity,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam,  your  unknown 
but  admiring  friend, 

Thomas  F.  Flynn. 

J.  Utz, 

H.  Highsmith, 

R.  Holland  : 

Now  boys  you  go  away  tonight, 

No  matter  whither,  where  you  go, 

Or,  where  you  are  or  where  you  stay, 

On  you  I’ll  cast  a  wistful  thought 
And  never  let  you  be  forgot, 

And  when  old  age  with  palsied  hand 
Has  planted  deep  the  wrinkled  brand, 

And  you  are  shrinking  fast  to  naught, 

I’ll  never  let  you  be  forgot. 

A.  R.  Oldham’s  memento  of  respect  for  John  Utz, 
Henry  Highsmith  and  Polk  Holland. 

(A.  R.  Oldham’s  address,  Renick,  Randolph  Co., 

Mo.) 


Flynn  was  a  fellow  prisoner,  the  little  poem  from 
A.  R.  Oldham,  who  was  also  a  fellow  prisoner. 
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Letter  to  Sarah  Utz  from  her  sister,  Jane  Duncan, 
dated  June  18,  1865,  as  follows: 

Marysville,  Kans.,  June  18,  1865. 

Dear  Sister — After  long  and  anxious  waiting  I  re¬ 
received  yours  of  the  1st  yesterday,  which  was  the 
17th,  and  read  its  contents  with  pleasure.  Ma  and 
Helen  both  have  written  since  I  have  and  I  suppose 
you  have  received  theirs  ere  this.  Ma  wrote  in  her  let- 
ter  for  you  to  meet  John  at  Atchison,  but  it  seems  that 
you  and  her  agree  on  that  point  so  I  will  not  say  any 
more  on  that  subject  at  present,  but  hoping  to  soon 
see  you  where  I  can  tell  you  all.  Pa  received  a  letter 
from  Ann  yesterday,  Bob  had  to  take  his  place  back 
so  their  visit  of  course  is  postponed.  Ann  wrote  to 
Fayette  and  said  if  he  and  one  of  us  girls  would  come 
to  see  her  she  would  come  home  with  us.  Sallie,  Pa 
thinks  John  and  you  could  do  well  out  here.  Pa  has 
written  to  John  on  the  subject,  as  there  is  business  of 
all  kinds  out  here  and  for  goodness  sake  do  not  per¬ 
suade  him  to  go  across  the  plains,  for  I  think  there  is 
a  great  many  more  already  gone  than  will  ever  get 
back.  Well,  Sallie,  I  am  not  so  lonesome  as  when  I 
last  wrote,  I  have  been  over  to  the  Blue  river  twice 
since  I  wrote.  On  the  first  there  were  services  by 
Brother  Gaines  at  Mr.  Stout’s,  Mr.  L — ,  Fayette,  Helen 
and  I  all  went.  Miss  Mag  Stout  came  home  with  us 
and  stayed  until  Saturday  evening,  also  last  week  Ma 
and  I  went  up  to  the  city  of  Maryville.  Mr.  Bollinger  has 
been  out  to  see  us  twice,  one  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchison  and  Mr.  Bollinger  and  Miss  Edith  Lovell 
gave  us  a  call,  the  people  seem  very  sociable  out  here. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  take  much  persuading  to  get 
Pa  to  stay  out  here.  We  are  all  very  well  pleased  and 
more  so  since  it  has  rained,  the  creek  was  nearly  up  to 
the  house.  We  have  a  splendid  garden,  will  have  peas, 
beans,  young  potatoes  and  corn  in  a  very  short  time, 
we  have  cucumbers  in  bloom.  Well,  1  will  quit  about 
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the  garden.  I  also  received  a  letter  from  Mollie  Chest¬ 
nut  last  week,  she  says  her  father  wishes  he  had  come 
to  Kansas  with  us.  Tell  Bettie  I  have  written  to  her 
and  shall  think  very  hard  if  I  do  not  get  an  answer, 
but  perhaps  she  does  not  think  of  me  now  she  has  gone 
to  town.  I  had  almost  begun  to  think  that  you  too  had 
forgotten  us,  but  I  will  not  think  so  any  more.  Sallie, 
we  have  instituted  a  Sabbath  School  at  home,  I  am 
teacher,  we  will  invite  the  children  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  and  procure  another  teacher  and  if  they  will 
we  can  have  an  interesting  class.  I  must  now  close 
as  I  want  to  write  another  letter  or  two  this  evening. 
May  the  God  of  heaven  watch  over  and  protect  you  is 
the  prayer  of  your  unworthy  sister, 

Jane  Duncan. 

Please  write  soon;  kiss  Willie  for  me.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I  can  kiss  him  myself.  My  love 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Utz  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Letter  to  wife  dated  June  18,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  Sunday  A.  M.,  June  18,  1865. 

Dearest  Sallie: — This  is  the  Sabbath  dav  that  I 
hoped  to  spend  with  you  and  little  Willie,  but  I  am 
again  disappointed,  I  am  in  my  cell  writing  to  you 
before  breakfast.  I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner 
had  I  not  expecteed  to  be  released  each  day,  I  know 
that  you  will  be  quite  anxious  about  me  from  the  time 
you  expected  my  release  until  you  see  me.  Be  assured 
dear  I  am  in  good  health  and  spirits  this  morning.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  my  stay  here  is  short,  though  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  exactly  when  I  will  get  out.  I  felt  some¬ 
what  down-hearted  at  my  last  writing,  since  I  have 
studied  the  matter  over  I  have  become  satisfied.  You 
know  there  is  a  great  many  prisoners  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  prisons  and  each  one  will  have  to  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  release  made  out  which  will  take  time.  And  you 
know  those  men  will  not  hurry  themselves  to  please  us, 
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but  rather  the  reverse.  I  received  a  letter  from  your  Pa 
yesterday  informing  me  that  they  had  a  very  quiet 
neighborhood  and  lie  thought  I  could  do  as  well  there 
as  anywhere.  There  is  a  gentleman  living  four  miles 
from  him  who  has  a  large  farm  which  lie  wishes  some 
one  to  take  charge  of  for  him.  He  says  the  gentleman 
will  give  a  man  a  good  chance,  I  feel  that  something 
of  this  kind  would  suit  me,  as  I  wish  to  live  with  my 
family  and  will  even  if  I  cannot  make  quite  as  much 
money.  My  mind  is  almost  fixed  on  this,  though  I  will 
hear  your  advice.  The  family  was  all  well  and  toler¬ 
ably  well  satisfied  at  his  writing.  You  will  write  to 
him  immediately  as  he  requested  me,  I  cannot,  not 
knowing  your  arrangements.  He  also  said  he  would 
come  to  Atchison  for  us  with  a  team  if  he  knew  when 
we  would  be  there.  From  his  letter  I  would  suppose 
that  Fayette  and  Lockwood  are  there  now  with  beef 
cattle.  If  we  expect  to  keep  house  you  will  make  the 
best  arrangements  you  can  with  your  little  means,  and 
be  not  discouraged,  I  feel  that  it  will  not  long  be  so.  I 
have  the  energy  if  the  good  Lord  gives  me  health  I  fear 
not.  When  I  am  again  settled  with  my  sweet  little 
family,  there  I  expect  to  stay  until  death  or  force  part 
us.  Yesterday  was  two  weeks  since  I  received  any 
news  from  you,  though  I  do  not  blame  you,  I  would  give 
almost  anything  to  receive  one  of  yours  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  received  a  letter  from  Uncle  Arthur  the  other 
day,  I  did  not  answer  it  expecting  soon  to  see  him.  A 
friend  of  mine  that  was  released  wrote  to  you  yester¬ 
day.  My  dear,  I  hope  that  you  and  Willie  are  well. 
I  send  you  both  a  kiss.  May  the  God  of  mercy  protect 
you  until  we  meet.  Give  my  love  to  parents,  sisters, 
Uncle  Sammy  and  all  friends.  I  will  meet  you  at 
Uncle  Johnson’s,  I  will  write  as  soon  as  I  obtain  my 
liberty.  Hoping  to  see  as  many  of  the  family  as  pos¬ 
sible  I  close.  Your  affectionate  and  devoted  husband, 

John  H.  Utz. 


LETTER  FROM  WIFE  TO  J.  H.  UTZ  1  13 

Mat  is  well,  Henry  has  been  quite  sick  for  several 
days,  I  hope  that  he  is  better. 

Letter  from  wife  dated  June  23,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  23,  1865. 

Dear  John — I  received  yours  of  the  18th,  yester¬ 
day  and  was  pained  to  hear  you  was  still  in  confine¬ 
ment,  for  we  have  been  daily  expecting  you  for  two 
weeks,  every  boat  that  comes  up  the  river  your  Pa 
goes  to  see  if  you  are  on  it.  I  have  not  looked  for  you 
as  hard  as  the  rest  for  I  have  contended  all  the  time 
that  I  would  get  a  letter  as  soon  as  you  was  released, 
as  I  did  not  get  one  for  so  long  I  thought  you  had  de¬ 
termined  not  to  write  until  you  was  released,  but  I  do 
not  want  you  to  wait  anymore  for  that,  but  write  often 
as  you  know  how  anxious  I  feel  about  you.  I  do  not 
want  to  discourage  you  but  it  would  not  surprise  me 
if  they  kept  you  for  a  week  or  two  yet.  I  have  written 
you  two  letters  which  I  see  by  your  last  you  have  not 
received,  I  cannot  account  for  your  not  getting  them 
as  one  was  mailed  about  the  time  Uncle  Arthur’s  was. 
I  had  written  in  them  for  you  to  come  here,  but  if  you 
are  still  there  on  the  receipt  of  this,  I  will  just  say  let 
things  stand  as  they  are  and  I  will  meet  you  at  Uncle 
Johnson’s,  I  can  then  tell  you  how  things  are  and  if 
you  think  it  prudent  you  can  come  on  here,  but  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  run  any  risk.  Dear,  you  spoke  of  going- 
out  where  Pa  is  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought, 
I  am  willing  to  go  wherever  you  think  you  can  do  the 
best,  for  you  know  we  will  be  dependent  on  our  daily 
labor  for  the  bread  we  eat,  but  if  God  blesses  us  with 
health  I  do  not  fear,  I  know  we  can  make  a  support. 
I  will  write  to  Pa  today  but  will  not  write  for  him  to 
come  for  us  until  I  know  you  are  released.  The  little 
means  I  have  would  get  us  a  stove  and  some  little  other 
necessaries,  provided  we  do  not  have  to  hire  a  convey¬ 
ance  from  here.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Henry’s  illness, 
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but  hope  he  is  well  ere  this  time.  Mag  H —  is  up,  she 
is  going  to  write  to  Henry  and  Mat  today.  We  are  all 
in  tolerable  health,  little  Willie  is  not  very  well  nor 
has  not  been  for  several  days.  John  Marion  Jones  has 
got  home,  he  is  going  to  stay  at  home.  There  is  a  great 
many  prisoners  and  soldiers  getting  home  daily.  I 
have  heard  that  Brother  John  and  James  W —  was 
coming  home,  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is.  John, 
I  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  written  on  the  17th. 
John,  your  transportation  will  be  furnished  home  or 
the  nearest  point,  but  I  suppose  you  know  all  about 
that.  I  suppose  you  and  Henry  will  avail  yourselves 
of  the  amnesty  oath,  as  it  grants  a  full  pardon  from  the 
president.  My  dear,  I  will  refrain  from  writing  more 
as  I  certainly  expect  to  see  you  soon.  A  kiss  from 
Willie  and  one  from  his  Ma.  May  the  Lord  bless  and 
protect  you  and  grant  us  a  speedy  reunion  is  the  daily 
prayer  of  your  devoted  wife. 

Sallie  E.  Utz. 

“James  W — ”  is  meant  for  James  Wallace  who 
went  through  the  war  with  John  H.  Duncan,  her 
brother.  He  lived  near  Agency,  Mo. 

Letter  to  wife  just  after  being  released  and  before 
taking  the  boat  for  home,  the  letter  would  come  by 
train,  dated  June  23,  1865,  as  follows: 

Jefferson  City,  June  23,  1865,  8  o’clock. 

Dearest  Sallie — Through  the  kindness  of  friends 
and  the  liberality  of  my  parents,  and  the  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  devoted  and  loving  wife,  sanctioned  by  the 
Great  Dispenser  of  events,  I  am  again  breathing  the 
fresh  air  of  freedom.  I  hope  that  you  have  received  all 
my  late  letters.  I  will  take  the  first  boat  and  by  the 
blessings  of  God  I  will  meet  you  at  St,  Joe.  I  guess  I 
can  get  there  in  three  days,  it  may  be  longer.  1  wish 
to  see  all  Pa’s  family  if  possible,  and  all  my  relations 
and  friends  that  wish  to  see  me.  I  will  stay  as  long 
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as  prudence  may  dictate.  My  dearest  one,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  when  I  come 
again  in  your  presence.  I  shall  be  eager  to  receive 
your  embraces.  Then  our  little  son  will  learn  to  love 
his  faithful  father.  Give  my  love  to  Pa  and  Ma,  sisters 
and  Uncle  Sammie  and  all  enquiring  friends.  And 
now  may  the  Almighty  protect  you  until  we  meet  and 
give  me  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  to  you. 

Your  affectionate  and  devoted  husband, 

John. 

I  received  yours  of  the  15th  inst.  Henry  and  me 
will  both  come  together.  I  hope  to  be  there  Sunday 
evening.  In  haste,  yours, 

John  H.  Utz. 

With  this  letter  ends  the  war  correspondence. 


Starting  New 

John  H.  Utz  was  released  from  prison  on  June  23, 
1865.  Upon  his  release  he  took  passage  on  the  first 
boat  coming  from  Jefferson  City  to  St.  Joseph.  As  his 
last  letter  indicates,  his  intention  was  to  come  on  to 
St.  Joseph,  but  his  friends  and  relatives  thought  best 
he  should  not,  so  they  met  the  boats  at  Atchison  as 
they  came  up  the  river  and  on  June  26th  or  27th  as  the 
boat  he  was  on  came  up  past  Atchison,  his  friends, 
when  the  boat  stopped  there,  prevailed  on  him  to  leave 
the  boat  at  that  place.  John  H.  Duncan,  his  brother- 
in-law,  had  returned  from  the  south,  was  there,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife,  father  and  other  relatives  to  meet 
him,  it  was  a  happy  and  glorious  reunion  for  them  all. 

After  staying  at  his  Uncle  Johnston  Foster’s,  and 
other  relatives  in  that  vicinity  for  a  couple  of  days, 
during  which  there  was  great  rejoicing,  they  finally 
agreed  it  would  be  safest  and  best  to  go  over  to  Kansas 
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for  awhile,  accordingly  after  their  visit  was  over,  the 
little  family,  consisting  of  himself,  wife  and  baby, 
went  with  John  Duncan  back  to  Kansas,  where  the 
Duncan  family,  having  been  banished,  were  staying. 
They  stayed  there,  helping  the  Duncan  folks,  until 
some  time  during  the  fall  of  1865  when  he,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  moved  back  with  his  father’s  family  on 
the  farm  west  of  Sparta. 

It  seems  when  the  three  made  up  their  mind  to  go 
north,  just  before  their  arrest,  they  started  out  on 
horseback,  and  when  arrested  their  horses  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  arresting  officers.  As  to  what  finally 
become  of  them  no  one  at  this  time  seems  to  know. 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  A.  D.  Kirk,  a  lawyer,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  made  about  Utz’s  horse,  dated 
August  23,  1865,  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Aug.  23,  1865. 

Friend  John — Your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  has  just 
this  day  been  received  and  as  you  request  I  haste  to 
reply.  I  know  nothing  about  the  death  of  your  Uncle 
Samuel,  I  heard  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  home  in 
Virginia,  but  have  heard  nothing  definite  from  him 
since.  I  was  at  your  Pa’s  last  Saturday  the  19th  inst. 
The  family  were  all  well  and  at  work  on  the  old  farm 
near  Sparta.  You  have  heard  ere  this  that  they  have 
moved  back  to  the  farm  and  bought  out  Mr.  Hattuck. 
I  cannot  find  out  anything  about  your  horse  here,  the 
hooks  belonging  to  the  military  have  all  been  sent  to 
St.  Louis.  The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  find  out 
whether  he  has  been  confiscated  or  not  is  to  bring  suit 
for  possession.  Mr.  Alderman,  sons  and  Henry  High- 
smith  have  all  gone  to  their  country  home.  Every 
tiling  seems  quiet  about  Sparta  now.  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  advise  you  as  to  coming  to  Missouri  at  present, 
murders  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  sections 
of  the  state.  A  mob  murdered  two  returned  rebels  at 
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Forest  City  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  the  newspapers 
gave  an  account  of  the  murder  of  one  Judge  Wright 
and  four  sons  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  about  a 
week  ago,  two  of  the  sons  had  been  in  the  rebel  army, 
but  had  behaved  themselves  well  since  they  came  home. 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  come  home  just  yet,  although 
it  may  be  safe,  things  all  seem  quiet  in  Buchanan.  The 
weather  has  been  very  rainy  since  you  left  here  and  a 
great  deal  of  grain  has  been  ruined.  Give  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  Sallie,  Mr.  Duncan  and  family,  and  write 
soon  to,  yours,  etc., 

A.  D.  Kirk. 

He  and  his  family  remained  with  his  father,  help¬ 
ing  the  father  with  his  work  until  the  spring  of  1873 
at  which  time  he  bought  a  small  farm  just  west 
of  his  father’s  place,  and  in  April  of  that  year  moved 
with  his  family,  which  then  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
five  children,  to  their  new  home  where  he  continued 
to  live  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July  12,  1908. 
His  wife  died  at  317  North  13th  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Jan.  4,  1929.  There  were  ten  children  born  to  them, 
four  boys  and  six  girls,  all  raised  to  mature  manhood 
and  womanhood,  their  married  life  was  exceptionally 
congenial  and  happy.  Often  around  their  fireside  they 
recounted  rather  stirring  events  and  experiences  of 
their  past.  They  were  both  devoutly  religious,  but  not 
of  the  sentimental,  goody,  goody  type,  their  home  was 
the  “mecca”  of  all  the  circuit-riding  preachers  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  they  always  found  a  warm 
welcome.  They  were  also  delighted  to  have  their 
friends  and  relatives  visit  them.  In  them  were  fully 
exemplified  that  southern  hospitality,  so  often  spoken 
of  among  the  early  settlers. 

John  H.  Utz  took  great  interest  in  breeding  and 
raising  fine  horses  and  mules  and  for  about  twenty- 
five  years  had  from  one  to  two  fine  stallions  and  a  fine 
jack,  he  also  raised  jacks  and  jennetts,  had  quite  a 
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number  of  them  when  he  died.  He  had  thoroughbred 
Poland  China  hogs  and  other  strains,  Southdown 
sheep,  Bronze  turkeys,  White  Bramah  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens,  he  also  had  peacocks  and  guineas. 

He  also  took  a  great  interest  in  politics  and  civic 
affairs,  of  course  he  was  a  “died  in  the  wool”  demo¬ 
crat.  It  was  said  of  him  he  had  more  personal  friends 
and  could  call  more  men  by  their  first  names  than  any 
man  in  the  county.  However,  he  was  not  popular  with 
the  professional  politicians.  He  in  1884  ran  for  the 
nomination  of  sheriff,  he  carried  the  county  outside 
of  the  city  and  the  first  three  wards  of  the  city,  the  last 
two  wards  then  known  as  the  fourth  and  “bloody  fifth” 
counted  enough  votes  to  defeat  him,  at  the  democratic 
primary  they  cast  about  fifty  per  cent  more  votes  than 
were  cast  in  the  following  general  election.  In  1886 
he  ran  again  and  history  repeated  itself  in  almost  the 
same  way.  In  about  1892  he  ran  for  circuit  clerk  and 
was  defeated  by  a  small  vote.  He  was  a  Blue  Lodge 
and  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Sparta 
M.  E.  Church,  South. 

Children  of  John  H.  and  Sarah  E.  Utz  and  date  of 
birth : 

William  Henry,  born  Thursday,  July  28,  1864. 

Silas  Bartlett,  born  Saturday,  April  7,  1866. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  born  Monday,  February  10,  1868. 

John  Arthur,  born  Friday,  January  14,  1870. 

Jane  Catherine,  born  Monday,  December  25,  1871. 

Amanda  Melvina,  born  Thursday,  April  2,  1874. 

Annie  Smith,  born  Monday,  October  9,  1876. 

Sarah  Duncan,  born  Thursday,  October  11,  1878. 

Mary  Ella,  born  Thursday,  September  27,  1881. 

Jessie  Verna,  born  Friday,  September  25,  1885. 


JOHN  HENRY  UTZ  SARAH  ELIZABETH  (DUNCAN)  UTZ 
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Short  Biography  of  Each  Child  of  the  Family 

William  H.  Utz  was  married  to  Alice  Henry  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  May  15,  1902,  by  the  Rev.  G.  I.  Vande- 
venter.  Three  children  were  born  to  them,  viz. :  Mary 
Elizabeth,  at  1222  North  10th  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
September  2,  1903;  Alice  Ruth  at  same  place,  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1905,  and  William  Henry,  Jr.,  at  same  place, 
June  19,  1907. 

Mary  E.  was  married  on  September  2,  1927,  at 
917  Corby  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Richard  F.  Kehr- 
berg  of  Sheldon,  Iowa,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Potter  of  the 
Francis  Street  Methodist  Church,  they  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  R.  F.,  Jr.,  born  Oct.  10,  1931,  and  John  Herman, 
horn  July  22,  1935,  they  reside  at  Sheldon,  Iowa. 

Alice  Ruth  is  teaching  in  the  St.  Joseph  Junior 
College  and  living  at  home. 

William  H.,  Jr.,  is  the  junior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Utz  &  Utz,  office  No.  1117  Corby  Building,  and 
living  at  home. 

W.  H.  Utz,  Sr.,  served  as  assistant  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  of  Ruchanan  County  for  years  1895-6,  was  a 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  from 
April,  1901  to  April,  1907,  and  judge  of  Div.  No.  3  of 
the  circuit  court  from  Jan.,  1917  to  Jan.,  1929,  and  is 
now  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Utz  &  Utz, 
he  still  resides  at  917  Corbv  Street. 

Silas  Bartlett  Utz  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bessie 
Christal  September  28,  1892,  at  the  residence  of  Samuel 
Turner  in  Andrew  County,  Mo.,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Bolen.  Of  this  marriage  eleven  children  were  born, 
eight  boys  and  three  girls,  viz.:  William  Millard,  July 
2,  1893.  Millard  was  married  to  Miss  Georgie  Spencer 
on  the  22nd  day  of  September,  1927,  they  have  two 
children,  viz.:  William  Millard,  Jr.,  and  Phyllis  Adair, 
and  live  on  a  farm  between  St.  Joseph  and  Hiawatha, 
Kansas,  on  Highway  No.  36.  Benj.  Bartlett  was  born 
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on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1894,  was  married  to  Hazel 
Young  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1915,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  John  H.  Young,  they  have  three  children,  viz. : 
John  Bartlett,  born  March  3,  1917,  Dorothy  Maxine, 
born  January  29,  1921,  Rosemary,  born  August  15, 
1923,  and  are  in  the  automobile  business  in  Atchison, 
Kansas.  Lawrence  Lee  was  born  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1898,  was  married  to  Augusta  Elder  on  the 
26th  day  of  November,  1925,  they  have  three  children, 
viz. :  Beverly  Lee,  born  July  30,  1928,  Donna  Elizabeth 
and  Donald  Edward,  born  August  11,  1930.  They  live 
on  a  farm  in  Kansas  near  Highland.  John  G.  was 
born  on  the  24tli  day  of  August,  1896,  was  married  to 
Sabina  Catherine  Schuder  on  the  20th  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1931.  They  have  no  children  (at  this  time).  John 
is  the  present  recorder  of  Buchanan  County.  Nellie 
W.  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1899,  she  is 
single  and  lives  in  the  city  with  her  mother  and  is  a 
teacher  in  the  city  schools.  Samuel  T.  and  Silas  B.,  Jr., 
were  twins,  born  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1901,  Silas 
B.,  Jr.,  died  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1922.  Samuel 
T.  was  married  to  Martha  Rose  Cline  in  St.  Joseph  on 
25th  day  of  July,  1927,  they  have  two  children,  viz.: 
Samuel  Thomas,  born  July  17,  1929,  and  Jackqueline, 
born  January  26,  1933,  they  live  in  St,  Joseph.  Sam  is 
engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business  and  offices  in 
the  Corby  Building.  Edward  Charles  was  born  on  the 
30th  day  of  December,  1904,  married  Ruth  Scott  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  the  Penny  Clothing  Stores  of  the  city. 
Dorothy  Ann  was  born  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1903,  on 
the  2nd  day  of  December,  1922,  she  was  married  to 
Albert  Laverne  Rose,  a  druggist,  they  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  viz.:  Dorothy  Elaine,  born  July  7.  1924,  Albert 
Laverne,  born  June  2,  1927,  and  Virginia  Eleanor  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1931,  they  live  in  the  city.  Virginia  Dare  was 
born  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1907,  she  is  single  and  is 
now  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  C.  Cornelius  was  horn 
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on  March  28,  1909,  is  single  and  a  student  in  the 
Missouri  University.  All  the  children  of  Silas  B.  Utz 
were  born  on  the  old  Henry  Utz  farm  west  of  Sparta. 
Silas  B.  was  a  farmer  and  stock  trader,  he  for  several 
years  had  a  large  barn  in  South  St.  Joseph  in  which 
he  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business  of  buying  and 
selling  horses  and  mules,  especially  during  the  world 
war,  he  also  bought  and  sold  cattle  and  hogs.  After 
the  war  closed  he  was  caught  in  the  depression  and 
lost  all  his  property.  He  died  on  the  W.  H.  Moore  farm 
on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1922.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  in  the  world  war,  Wm.  Millard  was  over  seas  and 
John  G.  was  in  the  navy,  stationed  part  of  the  time  in 
the  north  and  Mediterranian  seas. 


R.  E.  Lee  Utz  was  married  to  Georgia  A.  Goodlive 
February  15,  1893,  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Powers  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  George  Goodlive,  her  father.  Of  this  marriage 
one  child  was  born,  viz. :  Fred  Raymond,  on  the  20th 
day  of  May,  189G,  who  was  married  in  February,  1920, 
and  has  three  children  and  now  lives  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
Georgia  A.  Utz  died  on  the  26th  day  of  Sept.  1909. 
On  the  29th  day  of  August,  1917,  R.  E.  Lee  Utz  was 
married  to  Dottie  McClelland.  They  now  live  on  the 
old  Goodlive  farm  on  the  Sparta  road  about  two  miles 
south  of  St.  Joseph.  Both  Lee  and  his  wife  are  promi¬ 
nent  in  neighborhood  activities  and  civic  affairs. 
Their  son,  Fred,  was  in  the  world  war,  in  several  of 
the  principal  battles;  was  “gassed”  in  one,  and  was 
quartered  in  Germany  after  the  war  with  the  army  of 
occupation  until  they  were  withdrawn. 


John  Arthur  Utz  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Seymour 
February  14,  1894,  at  the  bride’s  residence  by  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Swearingin.  Of  this  marriage  one  son, 


Lafayette,  was  born  on  the  —  day  of- 


1897.  The 


son  was  married  to  Virginia  Gonnett,  daughter  of  S.  S. 
Connett.  lie  is  a  rural  mail  carrier,  and  lives  at  Mays- 
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ville,  Mo.,  they  have  three  children.  John  A.  and  his 
wife  live  in  St.  Joseph.  John  for  the  last  several  years 
is  a  caretaker  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
His  son,  Lafayette,  served  part  of  the  time  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  during  the  world  war. 

Jane  G.  Utz  was  at  her  father’s  residence  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1889,  married  to  William  H.  Moore  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Bolen,  there  were  no  children.  W. 
H.  Moore  owned  a  large  farm  located  about  ten  miles 
south  of  the  city,  he  farmed  and  also  bought  and  fed 
many  sheep  for  market  and  was  very  successful  at  it. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1928.  Mrs.  Moore  looks 
after  the  farm  and  lives  part  time  on  the  farm  and  part 
time  with  her  sister,  Anna,  in  the  city. 

Amanda  M.  Utz  was  married  to  Thomas  S.  Lid- 
stone  October  31,  1909,  by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Maggert,  they 
resided  at  Dearborn,  Mo.  There  were  no  children.  Her 
husband  conducted  a  small  jewelry  store  and  done  re¬ 
pair  work  at  Dearborn.  He  died  on  the  31st  day  of 
August,  1928,  his  wife  still  occupies  the  residence  at 
Dearborn,  Mo. 

Sarah  D.  Utz  was  married  to  Dr.  David  F.  Bigham 
August  30,  1903,  Rev.  E.  G.  Morgan  performing  the 
ceremony.  Of  this  marriage  six  children  were  born, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  of  those  living,  viz.: 
John  William,  born  January  17,  1905,  at  Agency,  Mo., 
he  married  Miss  Helen  E.  Weakley  on  the  14th  day  of 
August,  1931,  they  now  live  on  a  farm  near  Easton. 
Charles  Raymond,  born  June  24,  1907,  at  Easton,  Mo., 
died  July  9,  1909,  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital.  David  Utz, 
born  at  Easton,  Mo.,  May  27,  1910,  is  single,  at  home. 
James  Evans,  born  at  Easton  September  6,  1912,  is  now 
with  his  aunt,  Jessie  Neff,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  is  single. 
Harry  Edward,  born  at  Easton,  Mo.,  August  30,  1914, 
at  home  and  single.  Sarah  Frances,  horn  September 
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10,  1917.  Anna  Bell,  born  December  18,  1919,  each 
born  at  Easton,  are  with  their  parents  and  in  school. 
Dr.  Bigham  practices  medicine  and  owns  a  drug  store 
at  Easton,  and  also  a  farm. 

Mary  Ellen  never  married,  she  taught  school  first 
in  country,  then  in  SI.  Joseph.  Afterwards  she  went 
to  New  York  and  took  training  as  a  nurse,  she  went 
over  seas  as  a  nurse  with  the  English  army  before  the 
U.  S.  declared  war,  after  the  U.  S.  declared  war  she  re¬ 
signed  and  came  back  to  the  U.  S.  and  then  went  back 
again  with  the  U.  S.  army.  She  had  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  while  there.  She  came  home,  got  better,  went 
to  California  and  established  a  girls  camp  near  Guer- 
neyville,  Calif.,  and  while  at  that  place  became  worse, 
sold  out  her  camp,  came  back  to  her  mother’s  at  St. 
Joseph  and  died  at  her  mother’s  on  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1924.  Her  hospital  experiences  were  both 
shocking  and  wonderful;  she  served  too  long  without 
any  rest  and  broke  her  health.  She  was  capable  and  a 
wonderful  executive,  for  that  reason  it  was  hard  for 
her  to  get  relief  from  duty  when  she  was  otherwise  en¬ 
titled  to  it. 

Jesse  Verna  was  married  to  S.  Brown  Neff  August 
26,  1912,  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Powell.  Her  husband  and 
herself  have  been  teaching  at  various  colleges  since 
their  marriage  and  are  now  teaching  at  the  Utah  State 
College  at  Salt  Lake  City.  There  were  two  children 
born  of  the  marriage,  viz. :  Emily,  on  the  —  day  of 
July,  1922,  and  Philip  Duncan  on  the  —  day  of  July, 
1925. 

Jane  E.,  second  child  of  Henry  and  Jane  C.  Utz, 
was  born  May  12,  1845,  the  members  of  the  family  al¬ 
ways  called  her  “Betty,”  she  was  married  to  Marion 
Jones  February  6,  1867.  Soon  after  her  marriage,  she 
and  her  husband  moved  onto  a  farm  near  Hiawatha, 
Kansas.  Marion  Jones  was  a  prominent  farmer  and 
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stockman  of  that  vicinity,  he  fed  and  sold  many  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  also  bought  and  shipped  much  stock. 
Of  this  marriage  eight  children  were  born,  viz. : 

Charles  Marion,  Jr.,  born  Nov.  6,  1867. 

Theodore  Price,  born  June  7,  1869. 

William  Henry,  born  March  6,  1872,  died  June  11, 
1873. 

Robert  Edward,  born  Feb.  18,  1874. 

Catherine  Ann,  born  Jan.  18,  1876. 

Harry  Utz,  born  Nov.  24,  1878. 

Daisy  Lucile,  born  Nov.  1,  1881. 

Frank  G.,  born  Nov.  11,  1887,  died  Oct.  31,  1888. 

Jane  G.  (Betty),  the  mother  of  the  above  named 
children,  died  July  2,  1897,  and  her  husband  died  Dec. 
1,  1917. 

Charles  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  married  Lurella  Watkins 
Sept.  10, 1889,  of  this  marriage  two  children  were  born, 
Irma  Elizabeth,  Oct.  15,  1890,  and  died  Aug.  26,  1891, 
and  Bessie  Frances,  born  Feb.  9,  1894.  His  wife, 
Lurella,  died  Feb.  28,  1918,  and  March  11,  1919,  he 
married  Sarah  E.  Sanguinette.  His  postoffice  address 
is  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 

Bessie  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  M.  Jones,  Jr., 
was  married  to  Orlando  H.  Schrader  Jan.  3,  1912,  they 
had  one  child,  Charles  Warren,  born  Jan.  29,  1916,  and 
died  July  17,  1923. 

Theodore  Price  Jones,  postoffice  address  Caldwell, 
Kansas,  was  married  to  Frances  Watkins  Dec.  3,  1891, 
there  were  four  children  born  to  them,  viz.:  Mamie 
Pearl,  born  Feb.  18,  1896.  Lloyd  Marion,  born  July — , 

1900.  The  other  two  children  died  early  in  life,  during 
their  minority.  Mamie  Pearl  is  married  and  has  a 
family  of  several  children,  so  has  Lloyd  Marion. 

Robert  Edward  was  married  to  Alice  Wymore 
April  9,  1897,  and  died  May  6,  1913,  without  any  issue. 
Catherine  Ann  was  married  to  Samuel  Shaw  May  5, 

1901,  and  died  without  issue  Sept.  29,  1905. 
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Harry  Utz  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  was  married  to 
Eva  Hall  Sept.  3,  1900,  of  this  marriage  five  children 
were  born,  viz.:  Arleigh  Beryl,  born  May  23,  1902, 
Irma  Hall,  born  July  16,  1903.  Marion  Ennis,  born 
Dec.  31,  1909.  Harry  Utz,  Jr.,  born  July  3,  1917.  Jesse 
Jones,  born  Jan.  18,  1920.  Arleigh  Beryl  married,  one 

child  was  born  of  the  marriage.  Arleigh  died - -. 

Irma  Hall  is  married  and  has  two  boys.  Marion  Ennis 
is  married  and  has  three  boys. 

Daisy  Lucille,  postoffice  address  Hamlin,  Kansas, 
R.  F.  D.,  was  married  to  Earnest  W.  Hixon  Feb.  22, 
1904,  they  have  seven  children,  viz. :  Ruth  Elizabeth, 
born  Sept.  5,  1906.  Harriette  Lucile,  born  Oct.  14, 
1907.  William  Earnest,  born  Dec.  11,  1908.  Harlan 
Jones,  born  Dec.  31,  1910.  Charles  Waldo,  born  Oct. 
12,  1813,  Margarette,  born  Aug. — ,  1915,  and  Donald 
Gaylord,  born  Oct. — ,  1919.  All  the  above  named 
children  are  single. 

Mary  Catherine  Utz,  always  called  “Mollie,”  was 
born  May  27,  1847,  married  at  the  old  Utz  homestead 
June  4, 1874,  to  Daniel  E.  Carpenter,  and  at  once  moved 
to  her  husband’s  farm  near  Helena,  Andrew  County, 
Mo.,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of 
her  death,  September  16,  1896.  There  were  four  chil¬ 
dren  born  of  this  marriage,  one  girl  and  three  boys, 
viz. :  Ada  Elizabeth,  born  April  — ,  1876.  Ernest 
Henry,  born  July  27,  1878.  Robert  Lewis,  born  Feb. 
24, 1881.  Hubert  B.,  born  Oct.  22,  1889.  Ada  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  child,  married  S.  B.  Kirtley  Dec.  26,  1901, 
there  were  no  children.  Ernest  Henry,  second  child, 
married  Ida  May  Kuenji  Nov.  4,  1914,  and  died  July 
11,  1925,  he  was  a  practicing  physician  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  there  was  one  daughter  born  to  him,  viz.  : 
Dauphlis  Ernestine  May,  born  Feb.  27,  1918,  she  now 
lives  in  Denver.  Robert  Lewis,  third  child,  married 
Fay  Lillibridge  Feb.  24,  1915,  three  children  were  horn 
of  this  marriage,  Marjory  Ada,  Dec.  11,  1917,  and  Mary 
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Louise  and  Lena  Lucile  (twins),  Dec.  4,  1919.  Hubert 
B.,  fourth  child,  died  March  7,  1914,  single  and  without 
issue.  D.  E.  Carpenter  and  his  daughter  now  live  at 
Union  Star,  Mo.,  and  the  other  children  live  near  there. 

Martha  Ann,  always  called  “Annie”  was  born  in 
1851  and  married  to  J.  F.  Watkins  about  1879,  and  died 
in  Portland,  Oregan,  Feb.  24,  1933.  Of  this  marriage 
five  children  were  horn,  all  boys,  the  four  eldest  were 
born  in  Missouri  and  the  youngest  one  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  In  Jan.,  1889,  they  moved  to  Oregon, 
the  children’s  names  are  as  follows:  George,  horn 
about  1880.  Jewell,  born  about  1882.  Harvey,  born 
about  1884.  Frank,  born  about  1886,  and  Ray,  horn 
about  1888.  Harvey  H.,  the  third  son  is  married  and 
has  a  wife  and  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  grown 
and  doing  for  themselves,  the  youngest,  Dorothy,  is 
yet  in  high  school.  Their  old  home  place  is  in  Port¬ 
land,  hut  Harvey  H.  Watkins’  address  is  Boning,  Ore. 

“Martha  Ann”  as  a  girl  in  her  teens,  was  of  a  bright 
mind,  rather  quick  in  her  actions  and  about  her  work, 
and  of  a  very  agreeable  and  companionable  disposi¬ 
tion,  she  and  her  family  moved  out  west  in  1888,  and 
the  personal  contact  of  the  family  in  Missouri  wTas 
broken.  Her  son,  Harvey,  in  speaking  of  his  mother 
after  her  deatli  says  of  her:  “She  surely  was  a  won¬ 
derful  woman  and  a  kind,  loving  mother.  Surely  she 
has  earned  her  reward.  We  buried  her  beside  father 
in  Rose  City  cemetery  on  a  high  gravelly  plateau  over¬ 
looking  the  city  (Portland).  We  boys  all  feel  that  she 
lived  a  life  of  usefulness  and  devotion  to  her  family, 
church,  and  friends,  she  was  a  wonderful  home  maker 
and  never  let  anything  come  between  her  and  her 
place  in  the  home.” 
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Bill  Bailey 

This  little  booklet  would  be  incomplete  without 
giving  a  short  sketch  of  Bill  Bailey,  the  boy  brought 
from  Virginia  with  the  Utz  family,  he  was  one  and 
one-half  years  of  age  when  the  family  arrived  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  When  he  became  old  enough  he  was  sent  to 
school  with  Martha  Ann  and  Mary  G.  Utz,  first  to  a 
log  school  house  about  one-half  a  mile  west  and  a  litttle 
north  of  Sparta,  and  when  the  school  districts  were 
changed,  to  a  log  school  house  just  north  of  the  Stony 
Point  school  house  about  one  hundred  yards,  he  at¬ 
tended  there  with  the  older  Long,  Waller  and  Wood 
boys.  Bill  was  of  a  very  light  complexion  with  pale 
blue  eyes,  a  Roman  nose,  hair  light  in  color  and  thin 
on  his  head,  rather  prominent  forehead,  was  about 
five  feet,  six  and  one-half  inches  and  weighed  from 
120  to  135  pounds.  He  did  not  acquire  “book  learning” 
very  readily,  but  did  write  a  very  plain,  neat  hand. 
He  was  very  quick  and  active,  he  was  good  at  playing 
all  the  school  games  and  wrestling,  he  could  throw  the 
boys  much  older  and  larger  than  he  was  and  if  they 
got  out  of  humor  and  wanted  to  fight  he  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  with  his  fists,  and  some  times  when  two  or  three 
of  the  boys  would  try  to  “ruff  him”  he  would  often 
have  all  their  noses  bloody  in  a  very  short  time.  To 
use  a  slang  expression  after  he  went  to  school  awhile 
he  was  “cock  of  the  walk.”  He  was  a  natural  imitator, 
anything  he  saw  any  body  else  do  he  could  do  at  once. 
He  was  for  that  reason  resourceful  and  handy  and 
quick  about  all  kind  of  work,  and  especially,  with 
tools,  machinery  or  stock;  it  was  his  delight  to  ride  a 
young  horse  that  had  never  been  ridden  before.  When 
he  was  around  where  work  was  being  done  he  was 
quick  to  see  and  understand  what  was  sought  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  anticipate  what  they  would  do  next 
and  assist  them.  He  was  taught  from  infancy  to  be 
polite,  and  accommodating,  and  when  company  was 
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around  or  he  in  a  public  place  nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  to  parade  and  put  in  practice  all  the  ac¬ 
complishments  that  were  applicable,  he  could  be  re¬ 
liably  counted  on  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  proper 
time  and  place.  He  was  very  neat  in  his  person  and 
“fastidious”  about  his  dress.  He  was  quick  tempered 
and  some  times  if  he  did  not  get  his  way  would  “pout.” 
At  one  time  when  corrected  he  became  very  indignant 
and  ran  away  one  night,  he  stayed  away  a  couple  of 
months  and  then  wrote  asking  to  come  home,  he  came 
back,  was  perhaps  about  16  years  of  age  at  that  time. 
Those  times  all  the  young  ladies  that  were  expecting 
or  desiring  beaus  rode  to  church  and  public  gatherings 
on  horseback,  on  “side-saddles”  with  long  black 
“riding-skirts”  over  their  dresses.  The  young  men  also 
came  on  horseback,  the  father,  mother  and  children 
came  in  the  farm  wagon.  At  the  church  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  number  of  hitch-racks  for  the  horses  and  also 
from  one  to  three  or  four  “stile-blocks,”  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  block  or  platform  about  three  feet 
high  with  steps  on  one  side,  they  were  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  ladies  in  mounting  and  dismounting. 
Here’s  where  Bill  shone,  he  always  arrived  early  so  he 
could  assist  the  ladies  in  dismounting  and  hitch  their 
horses  for  them  in  such  an  efficient  way,  that  many 
thought  he  was  the  only  one  that  could  properly  wait 
upon  them.  He  could  wait  upon  two  or  three  while  the 
more  or  less  awkward  and  timid  fellow  was  waiting 
upon  one,  and  the  same  procedure  held  good  when  they 
were  remounting.  After  the  services  from  two  to  half 
a  dozen  of  the  mounted  couples  of  young  folks  went 
to  dinner  at  the  same  place  and  the  next  time  the  same 
couples,  with  some  variations  would  dine  at  another 
place  with  another  family,  Bill  was  always  in  the 
crowd.  He  never  believed  in  showing  partiality,  so  he 
would  accompany  one  young  lady  one  time  and  an¬ 
other  next  time,  and  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
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ing  to  themselves  for  awhile  where  they  could  talk 
(and  act)  confidentially,  he  would  tell  that  particular 
one  how  much  he  loved  her  and  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
and  they  almost  invariably  promised  him  they  would, 
then  they  would  both  agree  that  they  were  too  young 
yet,  and  for  a  time  at  least  they  would  keep  their  en¬ 
gagement  a  secret,  this  process  went  on  until  he  was 
engaged  to  seven  of  the  girls  in  the  same  general  neigh¬ 
borhood  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Of  a  Monday  Bill 
would  be  very  much  elated  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
detailing  his  Sunday  experiences.  He  was  asked,  after 
he  had  just  related  how  many  and  who  the  girls  were 
he  was  engaged  to,  and  after  naming  each  one,  and 
discussing  their  individual  merits  and  demerits,  how 
he  expected  to  get  away  with  conduct  like  that,  soon 
the  girls  would  begin  to  compare  notes  and  there 
would  be  a  day  of  reckoning  with  him.  “Ah,  well,” 
he  replied,  “I  never  take  on  any  more  at  my  head  than 
I  can  kick  off  at  my  heels.” 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Bill  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  over  to  see  Emma,  when  he  got  there  Susie  and 
Mary  were  there  also,  (they  composed  three  of  the 
seven)  above  spoken  of,  they  all  seemed  busy  and 
while  pleasant  and  friendly  left  Bill  to  amuse  himself. 
Bill  came  home  earlier  than  common  that  evening 
looking  rather  dejected.  On  Monday  on  being  asked 
in  regard  to  his  visit,  he  told  in  substance  as  follows: 
“I  hitched  my  horse  and  Mary  met  me  at  the  door, 
was  very  friendly,  invited  me  in  and  seated  me  in  the 
living  room.  On  the  bed  I  noticed  a  new  hat  and  dove 
colored  veil,  Susie  came  in  from  a  side  room  and  I 
noticed  Emma  was  also  in  the  side  room,  Susie  spoke 
to  me  very  friendly  and  got  the  hat  and  veil  and  took 
them  into  the  side  room,  Emma  came  out  dressed  I 
thought  a  little  extra,  spoke  very  cordially,  got  some 
toilet  article  and  went  back  to  the  side  room,  I  was 
left  to  amuse  myself,  in  a  few  minutes  I  looked  out  and 
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there  was  Sam  and  Lank  -  riding  up,  they  dis¬ 

mounted,  hitched  their  horses  and  came  to  the  door, 
Susie  let  them  in,  gave  them  a  very  warm  greeting  and 
seated  them,  they  both  seem  surprised  to  see  me,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  them  and  we  each  showed  it, 
Sam  was  dressed  in  a  long  tailed  coat,  white  tie  and 
gloves.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  dressed  in  his  life 
like  that,  and  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease,  Emma  came  in 
spoke  to  him  and  went  back  to  her  room,  in  a  moment 
or  two  Susie  came  out  and  told  Sam  Emma  wanted  to 
see  him,  so  Sam  followed  Susie  to  the  room,  in  two  or 
th  ree  minutes  the  door  opened  and  in  came  Sam  with 
Emma  holding  on  to  his  arm,  Susie  on  one  side  of  them 
and  Mary  on  the  other,  they  walked  up  before  Lank,  a 
minister,  who  got  up  and  proceeded  to  marry  them,  I 
sitting  looking  on.  I  immediately  lost  interest  in  my 
visit  and  excused  myself  and  came  home.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Bill’s  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  Sparta  girls.  Some  time  after  that  Bill 
went  to  work  on  a  large  farm  out  from  Atchison, 
Kansas,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  “school  mam,” 
told  her  how  he  loved  her  and  asked  her  to  marry  him 
which  she  said  she  would,  Bill  did  not  mean  it  very 
much  but  she  did,  when  her  school  was  out  she  cor¬ 
ralled  the  young  man  and  led  him  to  the  altar,  thus 
ending  his  foolishness  along  those  lines,  they  had  a 
large  family  of  children. 

The  last  known  of  Bill  he  was  buying  apple 
orchards  around  Atchison  and  Rushville  for  wholesale 
fruit  dealers  in  Atchison  and  was  an  expert  in  that 
line. 

Bill  was  an  optimist  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
but  his  performance  along  financial  lines  very  seldom 
kept  up  with  his  plans.  With  all  his  frailties  he  meant 
well  and  was  a  lovable  character. 
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The  manuscript  for  this  booklet  was  all  arranged 
in  position  for  publication  prior  to  the  time  I  received 
the  letter  from  Sallie  Utz  to  Mary  Jane  Duncan,  dated 
April  2,  1865,  and  also  another  letter  from  Sallie  Utz 
to  Mary  Jane  Duncan  Lockwood,  dated  Jan.  8,  1906. 
They  were  sent  me  by  Mrs.  Lockwood’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Walter  Williams  of  Columbia,  Mo.  They  were  found 
among  her  mother’s  papers  after  her  mother’s  death. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  2,  1865. 

Dear  Sister — Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  24th 
was  received  yesterday  and  read  with  a  sorrowing 
heart.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  finish  the  letter  when  1 
saw  it  was  scarlet  fever  that  the  children  had.  It  sent 
a  chill  to  my  very  heart.  I  was  certain  that  some  of 
them  was  dead.  But  thank  God  for  his  goodness  in 
sparing  you  all  through  another  scene  of  trouble  and 
danger.  I  hope  this  may  find  you  all  restored  to  your 
usual  good  health.  This  leaves  us  all  well.  Willie 
was  sick  several  days  with  his  teeth  but  is  much  bet¬ 
ter.  I  wrote  to  Ma  last  week  and  give  her  the  most  of 
the  news,  I  believe.  There  is  a  great  talk  of  peace 
again.  I  suppose  Johnston  has  surrendered  on  the 
same  terms  that  Lee  did.  I  hear  today  that  Grant  is 
disbanding  his  men.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  here  that 
peace  is  not  far  distant.  But  I  need  not  be  telling  you 
this  for  I  suppose  you  are  as  well  posted  as  I  am.  But 
if  we  are  so  happy  as  to  have  peace  once  more  I  sup¬ 
pose  John  will  be  at  liberty  again  and  I  would  like  to 
have  Pa’s  and  Fayette’s  advice  about  our  future  home 
and  whether  they  see  any  opening  for  him  to  get  into 
business  there.  They  know  what  would  suit  him.  If 
they  do,  tell  Pa  to  write  and  let  me  know.  Jane,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  John  the  day  after  I  wrote  to  Ma 
with  a  beautiful  black  ring  in  it  lined  inside  with  silver 
and  a  set  on  top  with  a  hand  on  each  side  of  gold  or 
brass  or  something  of  the  kind.  He  was  well  but  pin¬ 
ing  for  home.  Sister,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are 
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pleased.  I  hope  when  you  all  get  well  and  rested  from 
your  journey  you  will  be  satisfied  at  least  for  the 
present.  I  saw  Mr.  Roberts  yesterday  in  town,  he  was 
after  Doctor  Bishop,  he  stays  part  of  his  time  in  town 
you  know  and  part  at  Newmarket.  Mr.  Roberts  says 
Bettie  is  not  much  better  than  she  was  when  Pa  was 
up  there.  Jane,  old  Brother  Barnett  was  to  see  us  day 
before  yesterday.  He  said  Martha  made  him  promise 
to  hunt  us  up  and  see  how  we  all  was  and  whether  he 
could  hear  anything  from  you  all  or  not.  I  had  not 
received  your  letter  then.  You  wanted  to  know  what 
disposal  had  been  made  of  the  prisoners  at  St.  Joe.  I 
have  not  made  any  particular  inquiry  about  them  since 
I  came  to  town,  but  heard  Mr.  Kirk  say  there  was  not 
more  than  twenty-five  in  jail  now.  Campbell  was 
sent  to  Macon  for  trial  but  I  do  not  know  what  dis¬ 
posal  will  be  made  of  him.  Jane,  Bettie  is  gone  to  the 
country  today  with  Mr.  Alderman  and  Levina.  Mollie 
had  not  come  home  yet  from  De  Kalb.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  was  to  see  us  the  other  day.  Millie  Woodson  is 
not  expected  to  live.  Well,  Jane,  I  believe  I  am  about 
through  for  this  time.  You  asked  whether  Willie 
could  walk  or  not.  He  cannot  walk  yet  but  crawls 
considerably.  He  is  just  as  good  as  ever  and  a  great 
pet  with  all.  Dear  sister,  I  must  now  close  as  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Willie.  Write  often  and  tell  me 
whether  you  got  anything  broke  in  moving  or  not. 
Tell  Helen  and  Bob  to  write  to  me.  May  the  angels  of 
mercy  protect  you  all  is  my  prayer.  My  love  to  Pa, 
Ma  and  all  the  family. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Sallie  Utz. 

At  Home,  Jan.  8, 1906. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lockwood : 

My  Dear  Sister — 1  seat  myself  to  answer  yours  of 
the  30th.  Did  not  get  it  till  Saturday,  the  6th.  Was 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  Had  been  intending  to  write. 
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Did  not  know  whether  John  would  write  or  not.  Helen 
wrote  me  for  particulars.  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Julia 
and  asked  her  to  send  it  to  Helen  as  they  both  wanted 
the  particulars,  it  saved  writing  the  same  thing  twice. 
I  am  such  a  poor  letter  writer  and  words  sound  so 
empty  at  such  a  time  as  this.  But  I  feel  there  will  be 
a  sense  of  loneliness  in  each  one  of  our  hearts  that  we 
never  realized  before.  The  thought  of  never  seeing  our 
dear  mother’s  face  again  in  this  world.  I  cannot  say 
I  wish  for  mother  back  for  I  really  believe  she  longed 
to  be  at  rest.  That  she  went  out  to  meet  her  Lord  with 
joy  and  not  with  grief.  Her  house  was  truly  set  in 
order,  even  in  the  most  minute  little  details.  But 
strange  to  say  this  time  she  did  not  say  anything  about 
ber  things,  nor  any  request  about  her  funeral.  Last 
spring  when  she  was  so  sick  she  told  me  everything 
about  how  she  wanted  to  be  dressed  and  what  she 
wanted  done  with  her  quilts  and  clothes.  But  this 
time  she  seemed  more  hopeful  of  getting  up  than  usual, 
took  her  medicine  better  than  I  ever  saw  her  and  was 
so  easy  to  wait  on.  You  know  her  birthday  was  on 
Sunday.  I  went  up  on  Saturday.  Bessie  begged  to 
furnish  the  turkey  if  I  would  cook  it.  It  weighed  24 
pounds  before  it  was  dressed.  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
cooked  a  nicer  looking  turkey.  We  baked  a  cocoanut 
cake  and  made  pies.  Sister  Manda  came  on  the  noon 
train  Saturday,  she  brought  fresh  sausage,  frying 
chicken  all  dressed,  butter  and  apple  butter.  Lou  sent 
a  nice  big  cake;  Manda  Maupin  had  a  cake  and  of 
course  furnished  all  the  trimming.  Edith  had  a  nice 
cake.  Mother  seemed  to  enjoy  everything  so  much,  ate 
so  hearty  and  sent  portions  to  several  of  her  friends. 
Manda  and  I  both  stayed  Sunday  night.  Manda  came 
home  with  me  on  Monday,  stayed  till  Friday.  John 
and  I  took  her  back,  of  course  I  went  to  the  house  with 
her  as  she  could  not  find  the  way.  We  were  both  so 
surprised  when  John  met  us  at  the  door  and  told  us 
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Mother  was  sick,  said  the  doctor  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  she  could  get  up.  Manda  intended  to  go  home 
on  Saturday.  She  got  sick  at  our  house.  I  was  afraid 
we  could  not  get  her  back  you  know  how  tender  she  is. 
Well,  I  did  not  go  home  and  Manda  stayed  till  Sunday 
noon.  She  was  so  poorly  we  persuaded  her  to  go  home. 
I  was  afraid  she  would  get  down  in  bed.  We  changed 
mother’s  clothes  and  bed  Sunday  morning  before 
Manda  left.  She  stood  it  real  well.  By  giving  her 
stimulents  she  had  considerable  strength  to  the  last. 
I  fixed  her  a  chair  and  she  was  able  to  be  helped  out 
and  in  the  bed  till  the  last.  Monday  she  seemed  much 
better.  We  thought  she  might  last  several  days.  I 
had  left  home  not  expecting  to  stay  and  it  was'  so 
near  Christmas  I  felt  that  I  had  better  go  home 
Tuesday  night  and  tell  them  not  to  depend  on  me 
for  anything;  get  some  little  things  for  mother  and 
go  back  the  next  morning.  I  got  Anna  to  stay  in 
my  place  that  night.  I  hated  so  bad  to  tell  her 
T  was  going  home.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  leave  her,  but 
thought  she  had  considerable  strength  and  took  her 
nourishment  regular  she  might  last  several  days.  Dear 
sister,  this  will  be  the  regret  of  my  life,  that  I  came 
away  and  left  her.  I  did  so  want  to  stand  on  the  brink 
and  clasp  the  dear  hands  and  press  one  last  kiss  while 
she  could  still  recognize  me.  I  feel  I  cannot  forgive 
myself.  I  told  her  I  was  going  home.  She  looked  at 
me  so  pitiful  and  said,  Are  you  going  to  leave  me?  I 
felt  I  would  almost  sink,  I  told  her  I  would  come  back 
the  next  morning,  wanted  to  tell  the  home  folks  what 
to  do,  get  some  little  things  for  her  and  come  back. 
She  said  that  is  right,  you  have  your  own  family  to 
look  after  and  you  have  been  so  good.  She  put  her 
dear  old  hand  on  my  cheek  and  patted  it  so  lovingly. 

I  had  not  been  gone  more  than  three  hours  till  they 
saw  a  change.  1  got  home  at  four,  about  half  past  nine 
I  got  a  message  that  they  thought  she  was  dying;  an- 
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other  in  a  very  short  time  saying  she  was  dead.  She 
did  not  call  for  me.  Anna  and  Will  were  there  and 
your  good  Will  came  just  as  she  was  dying.  They  said 
she  went  at  the  last  as  easy  as  a  babe  going  to  sleep. 
Jane,  I  never  saw  death  change  one  as  it  did  her.  She 
looked  ten  or  even  twenty  years  younger  than  in  life. 
She  seemed  to  lose  all  the  discrepitudes  of  old  age. 
Her  complexion  cleared  up,  she  did  not  have  that  sal¬ 
low  look  so  common  especially  in  old  folks.  Her  robe 
was  gray-white  trimmed  in  soft  pleats,  lace  at  the  neck, 
was  so  becoming.  She  looked  perfectly  stately.  Even 
strangers  remarked  about  how  well  she  looked.  The 
floral  offerings  were  beautiful.  I  felt  so  bad  and  it 
was  such  a  disagreeable  day  I  did  not  think  to  bring 
some  of  the  flowers  to  send  to  you  who  could  not  be 
here.  But  I  took  old  Banner  Christmas  Day  and  drove 
out  to  church  and  got  some  for  each  of  you  except 
Manda.  The  girls  sent  her  some  from  the  funeral. 
These  have  been  frozen  but  perhaps  they  will  be  the 
more  precious  because  they  have  lain  on  her  grave. 
The  pallbearers  were  all  grandsons.  Will  and  John 
Utz,  Dr.  and  Bart  Lockwood,  Bart  Davidson,  Mark 
Duncan.  Brother  Bolen  preached  the  funeral.  1 
thought  it  so  good.  Our  pastor  was  there,  Brother 
Renison.  He  played  the  organ.  The  services  were  very 
impressive.  There  are  so  many  things  I  cannot  tell. 
Will  say  in  regard  to  dressing  in  black  I  feel  like  I 
want  to  wear  it  in  token  of  respect  for  one  so  dear.  I 
do  not  feel  like  wearing  it  as  a  mark  of  grief.  You 
who  are  away  where  people  do  not  know  would  not 
be  noticed  or  anything  thought  of  it  if  you  did  not  feel 
like  making  the  change.  I  think  Manda  is  going  to 
wear  black.  Dear  sister,  this  letter  is  dedicated  to 
mother’s  memory  and  is  so  long  I  will  not  try  to  write 
about  the  family  only  that  we  are  all  tolerably  well. 
The  girls  went  back  to  (heir  schools  yesterday.  Will 
Moore  and  Kate  have  moved  to  town  and  all  of  the 
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girls  are  staying  with  them.  I  hope  Charlie  will  get 
through  the  winter  all  right.  Love  to  all  and  write 
soon.  As  ever,  your  loving  sister, 

S.  E.  Utz. 

Dee  and  baby  are  well.  She  has  a  fine  boy.  All 
the  married  children  are  well.  Next  time  will  write 
about  ourselves.  Sarah  E.  Utz. 

I  first  thought  I  would  omit  the  above  letters,  and 
then  after  considering  the  matter  further,  I  thought 
the  only  purpose  of  such  a  publication  as  this,  after 
all,  is  to  give  us  a  close  up  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  the  persons  herein  mentioned,  and 
their  social  relationship  with  each  other. 

These  letters  show  in  a  very  marked  degree  that 
beautiful  love,  affection  and  consideration  among  all 
members  of  the  family,  and  there  was  no  exception. 
The  last  letter  describes  the  death  of  Amanda  M.  Dun¬ 
can,  widow  of  Bartlett  M.  Duncan  in  St.  Joseph.  She 
was  at  that  time  past  ninety-one  years  of  age. 


Katie  Middlestetter 

During  the  summer  of  1875  all  the  children  of 
Henry  and  Jane  C.  Utz,  having  married  and  moved 
to  themselves  excepting  their  youngest  daughter,  viz. : 
Martha  Ann,  the  old  folks  thought  they  would  like  to 
have  a  young  girl  in  the  family,  so  after  some  inquiry 
they  found  Katie  Middlestetter,  who  was  then  seven 
years  of  age.  Her  parents  agreed  with  the  Utz’s  that 
Katie  might  make  her  home  with  them,  which  she  did. 
She  went  to  school  during  school  terms  and  was  taught 
in  all  ways  how  to  keep  house  and  become  an  efficient 
home-maker.  In  1879,  Martha  Ann,  the  youngest 
daughter,  married  and  left  home,  leaving  Katie  and  the 
old  folks  alone.  In  July,  1884,  Henry  Utz  died.  His 
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widow  and  Katie  remained  together  until  about  1891 
when  Jane  G.  and  Katie  were  moved  to  the  home  of 
John  H.  Utz,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  Katie  mar¬ 
ried  William  A.  Krumme.  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
fortunate  marriage,  Krumme  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  good  man  and  Katie  was  a  dutiful  wife,  indus¬ 
trious  and  an  excellent  housekeeper.  They  had  a  large 
family,  nine  boys  and  one  girl,  all  of  whom  are  yet 
living.  Katie,  her  husband  and  most  of  the  children 
are  members  of  the  Sparta  Methodist  church.  S.  S. 
Connett  and  Silas  B.  Utz  lived  near  and  they,  with  their 
families,  belonged  to  the  same  church  and  Sunday 
School,  they  each  married  near  the  same  time  and 
promptly  commenced  to  accumulate  a  family.  The 
additions  to  the  several  families  seemed  to  alternate  in 
very  regular  order  and  it  was  a  much  mooted  question 
as  to  which  family  would  finally  count  out  ahead. 
The  count  ran  about  even  until  in  “Si”  Utz’s  family 
there  came  twins  which  put  him  one  ahead,  Connett 
and  Krumme  each  protested  and  claimed  there  could 
be  a  count  of  but  one  at  a  time. 

Katie  was  dutiful,  loyal  and  affectionate  to  the 
old  folks  in  their  loneliness  and  they  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  reciprocated  that  loyalty  and  affection. 


Conclusion 

In  trying  to  follow  the  various  branches  of  two 
prolific  families,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  down  the 
data  of  each  branch  to  the  same  date,  where  the  various 
members  are  scattered  all  over  the  U.  S.,  some  branches 
will  be  definitely  described  and  others  very  vaguely. 
I  realize  this  has  happened  and  I  regret  it.  In  the 
comments  of  the  author  in  regard  to  various  persons 
and  things  I  have  not  intentionally  said  any  thing  un¬ 
kind,  and  no  one  realizes  the  imperfections  of  this 
booklet  more  than  the  author.  It  is  offered  as  it  is. 


